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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION was founded in 1877, and in 1898 received a Rem! Charter 
in recognition of the value of its public work. The mem lew of the A 
to Librarians. Its main objects are to unite all persons engaged or interested i in Liteary Ad. 
ministration or in Bibliographical Research: For this purpose it has instituted classes in 
Librarianship and Bibliography, holds examinations in the above subjects, and issues certificates 
which are now recognized as essential een neg for appointments as Library Assistants or 
Librarians. The annual subscription is one guinea, in return for which the Member receives the 
monthly organ of the Association, is entitled to the free use of the lending library maintained by 
the Association, and to attend its monthly and A mg 4 gs. For p forms apply to 
rs. REILLY, 








itcomb House, oer? Street, 
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THE LIBRARY. 


WHAT FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
BOOKS ARE ABOUT. 


IV. LITERATURE. 


T4amerN the preceding articles of this series 
we have endeavoured to make a 
[xX general survey of the productions of 


RS 


yer LSoyf) the printers of the fifteenth century, 


such a classification as would have suggested itself 
to the mind of a contemporary. As no complete 
survey of incunabula exists, Proétor’s Index to the 
Early Printed Books in the British Museum was 
sele¢ted as not only the most accessible, but also 
from its varied sources probably the most repre- 
sentative collection known. It describes and classifies 
about 10,000 books out of the 30,000, which there 
is some reason to think is a superior limit to the 
produétion of the fifteenth century (broadsides and 
hand-sheets excepted). The first article dealt with 
Science and Art as understood at the time, and 
comprised some 838 books, excluding dialectics, 
metaphysics, and ethics, which a medieval scholar 
would have included. The second treated of the- 
ology, and included 4,379 volumes, more than two- 
VIII. Q 


Sy) dividing them in accordance with 
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fifths of the number enumerated by Proétor, indi- 
cating a very large ig ty of the total produétion 
of the period. The third described the law-books 
of the time, amounting to some 930, a number 
which we gave some reason for thinking fell below 
its true proportion, and which, in any case, gives 
no idea of the real importance of the subject, owing 
to the enormous bulk of most of these volumes. 
We now come to deal with the books of language 
and literature, properly so called. 

The fifteenth-century printer found himself faced 
by three distinét classes of demand. First, as re- 
placing the guild of scribes where there were such 
bodies, and as creating a want where there were 
not, he had to furnish cheap and numerous copies 
of current literature. The multiplication of tra¢ts, 
speeches, satires, etc., was favoured by the greater 
readiness of the new means of production. Where 
printers were many we find this method resorted to 
at once, as in Italy; in Germany pamphlet litera- 
ture only begins to be important at the close of our 
period; in England even comparatively large books 
had a considerable circulafion in manuscript to the 
end of the sixteenth century—Bacon was connected 
with an organization for making and supplying 
copies—and in Scotland the practice survived much 
later. 

Another demand was for cheap schoolbooks, 
though we must acknowledge that beyond grammars, 
no traces of it exist, and we can only estimate the loss 
by our knowledge of what has happened to school- 
books printed much later. Following this popular 
demand, to which in one of its branches, the origin 
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of printing itself may well be due, was the demand 
of scholars for the classics in literature, divinity, 
law, and science; and, lastly, the demand for 
medieval productions in romance and poetry. We 
shall attempt to follow these lines in our review of 
the printed literature of the fifteenth century. 

Turning then, in the first place, to the Classics, 
who for the purposes of this article may be defined 
as the writers before the Dark Age, we remark first 
the extraordinary popularity of Cicero. More than 
180 distinét publications, large and small, appear 
under his name, and this is probably about one-half 
of those issued, seeing that of the 300 mentioned by 
Hain only 150 are in Proétor. Let us note that of the 
180 editions twelve are French, eight Dutch, and 
eighteen German in origin, and no fewer than 140 
Italian. This remarkable popularity in Italy is due 
on the one hand to the value attached to oratory, 
and on the other to the practice of letter writing, 
thirty-five editions of his Epistles being included in 
the 140. It is noticeable that the German public 
were attracted solely by the ethical side of Cicero, 
the ‘De Officiis’ and the ‘Cato major’ account- 
ing for ten of the eighteen editions printed. The 
Dutch reprints are solely ethical. 

Virgil, the second favourite among classical 
authors, is represented by sixty-eight editions, of 
which forty-five are Italian, all but five being com- 
plete editions, and these five being translations. 
France has ten editions, five of them the complete 
works, and Holland six, limited to the ‘ Bucolics’ and 
‘ Georgics,’ which in the fifteenth century were still 
regarded as practical treatises. Germany has two 
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complete editions, and one each of the ‘ Bucolics,’ 
‘Georgics,’ and Opuscula, Our English contribution 
is a version of the romance founded on the ‘ ineid.’ 
Another tribute to Virgil is the cento of ‘ Falconius 
Proba,’ a poem made up of Virgil’s lines put into a 
new context. Of this there are five copies in Proétor, 
three of which represent six in Hain. There are 
thus eight editions known; one Swiss, two German, 
one Dutch, one Italian, and three French. The 
most celebrated of these centos or patchwork poems 
is the ‘Carmen Nuptiale’ of Ausonius. 

After Virgil, Ovid comes next in popularity with 
sixty-four editions in Proétor (123 in Hain, of 
which 47 in Proétor). Of these forty-five are 
Italian, thirteen of them complete works, while 
Germany prints two editions of the ‘ Ars Amandi,’ 
and one each of the ‘Metamorphoses’ and ‘ Tristia.’ 
France prints the ‘ Remedium amoris’ three times, 
and four other books in separate editions, while 
Spain issues two editions of the ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
This latter work ‘ moralized’ is printed in France. 

The next favourite in point of numbers is sop, 
with fifty-nine titles in Proctor (98 in Hain, of 
which 34 in Proétor and 5 ghosts). Of this author 
there are three editions in Greek, all printed in 
Italy. Of the Latin text Proétor has thirteen Italian, 
ten French, and six Dutch editions, but only two 
German, though there are nine German and six 
Dutch editions of the ‘ moralized’ version, wherein 
the worldly wisdom of A‘sop is turned to religious 
ends. Of translations there are one German and six 
Italian editions, printed with the Latin text, and 
two English. A different proportion holds of 
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Seneca, who comes next with fifty (72 in Hain, of 
which 35 in Proctor). No fewer than twenty-one 
of these are German, while Italy prints five com- 
plete editions and eleven partial ones, France six, 
Holland five, and Spain two. Of the five editions 
of the tragedies (15 editions in Hain, 5 in 
Proctor) Italy prints four, France one. Horace is 
comparatively late in coming to his own. Proétor 
has forty-five editions (Hain 58, of which 31 in 
Proctor, and 1 ghost). Of these Italy printed 
twenty-one complete editions; Germany one, and 
fifteen volumes of parts of his works; France four 
parts, Holland and Austria one each. 

It will be plain that this distribution of the print- 
ing of the classics corresponds to a well-marked 
distin@tion between Italy and Germany, the latter 
being interested solely in the ethical value of the 
subject-matter. Juvenal’s ‘Satires’ (61 editions in 
Hain, 36 in Proétor) are printed twenty-four times 
alone and nine times with Persius in Italy, four 
times in France to once in Germany, and once in 
Switzerland. Persius (32 editions in Hain) is re- 
printed eighteen times in Italy to three in France, 
and once in Switzerland. Of the eighteen editions 
of Martial (23 in Hain) all are printed in Italy. 
Lucan has one German edition to sixteen Italian. 
Plautus has none to show against the seven Italian 
prints, while Terence fares better with seven German 
editions against twenty-eight Italian and four French, 
though even this number of German editions is due 
to the woodcuts by which his works were illus- 
trated, which make them so valuable to the col- 
leétor of to-day. Sallust has twenty-eight Italian 
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editions to five French, and one each in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Spain (59 in Hain, of which 32 
in Proétor), his style being particularly attractive 
to the renaissance Italian, and probably frightening 
off the more medieval German. Greek printing is 
entirely Italian. We have editions of the whole 
or parts of Aristophanes, Aristotle, the epistles of 
Donatus, AXsop, Homer, Simplicius, Ammonius, 
Galen, Dioscorides, the Psalter, Theophrastus, Mu- 
saeus, Thocritus, Euripides, Lucian, Callimachus, 
the Anthology, etc. Neither A’schylus nor So- 
phocles was printed in the century. The ‘ Epistles 
of Phalaris,’ round which the Battle of the Books 
was to rage later on, had one French and one 
German edition to twenty Italian. Ancient gram- 
marians and commentators account for 149 editions, 
History 219, and Poems not otherwise classified 
129. The whole production of classic authors 
amounts to 1,269 volumes. 

Medieval literature, however distinguished it 
may be in quality, does not bulk largely in the 
printing of the fifteenth — Of 10,000 entries 
in Proétor, 503 can be clagsified under this title, 
266 of them being romances and 112 poems. The 
greatest among them is Dante, the seventeen edi- 
tions of whose ‘ Divina Commedia’ were all printed 
in Italy. The ‘Convito’ was separately printed. 
The printing of these editions is curiously sig- 
nificant. Seven of them were produced in Venice, 
the great centre of the book trade, the remainder 
were produced in separate towns, large and small, 
scattered all over Italy from Milan to Naples, evi- 
dently attesting a local demand. Petrarch’s poems 
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(40 editions in Hain) are all of Italian printing; 
but the great majority are of Venetian origin, 
especially as the century grows. Thus the 1470 
edition is Roman, and the 1472 Paduan, but after 
that, 1473, 78, 81, 84, 88, go, 92, 93, 97, and 
1500 are all Venetian. His more philosophical 
works were many times reprinted, and it is sig- 
nificant that a market was found in Germany for 
six editions of the ‘ De obeedientia Griseldis,’ four 
of them translations into German. Fairness compels 
us to admit that Dante and Petrarch are extremely 
favourable examples of medieval poets, and that 
they are followed at a distance by others less in- 
spired either in subject or manner, witness ‘The Ro- 
mance of the Rose,’ as the topical medieval poem 
at its best, and Hucbaldus with his eclogue in 
praise of bald heads, at the other end of the list. 
With regard to the romances, it is almost hope- 
less to attempt an account of them. The majority 
are Italianized forms of French medieval tales, or 
continuations of them, the most important are the 
fine French editions of the prose romances, and 
there are a few German and English versions, but 
very few. A full catalogue of their names would 
profit little; but one may mention Merlin, Tristan, 
Lancelot, Melusine, Galien, Ogier the Dane, Iason, 
the Recueil of the ‘ Histories of Troy,’ Valentine 
and Orson, the four sons of Aymon, Fierabras, and 
other delectable histories of the matter of Rome, 
France, or Britain in French, many of them illus- 
trated. Italian books are shorter and nearer the 
chapbook in which their statelier rivals ended in 
the eighteenth century, though many of them are 
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of high merit. Included among the romances are 
some works of quite recent origin, like ‘ L’Abuzé 
en Court,’ attributed to King René, and the 
‘Chevalier délibéré’ of Olivier de la Marche. 
Another class of works are those like the ‘ De 
Amore’ of Andreas Capellanus, containing the germs 
of the whole literature of the Courts of Love 
(which never existed). Perhaps too, books like the 
‘De Praeliis’—the fabulous history of Alexander 
the Great—should be included under this head 
with Dares and Dicétys—authors of ‘ contemporary’ 
accounts of the siege of Troy, one from the Trojan, 
the other from the Greek camps, and half-a-dozen 
others. It is difficult, too, to place such books as 
‘ Barlaam and Josaphat,’ ‘ Mattheolus,’ etc., or even 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum’” and the ‘Seven Wise 
Masters,’ which all have instruction more or less 
cunningly intermingled with their amusement. 
While Germany adds little to this division, we 
must not overlook the Titurell and the Parzifal of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, poems of the highest 
class published by the first printer at Strasburg. 
Of other classes of works of the period, the most 
notable is the ‘ Doétrinale’ Of Alexander Gallus, a 
Latin grammar, of which Germany prints fifteen 
editions to seven of Italy. The comments on it fall 
into a later period. 

The works of men of the second half of the fif- 
teenth century constitute the third division, which 
is probably much greater in bulk than the other 
two put together, since it includes not only the 
selected literature of the time, but its ephemeral 
productions, Of its purely literary works very few 
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are read now by any one. Aineas Sylvius—afterwards 
Pius II—is read for his letters, his contemporary 
history, and occasionally for his love story, ‘ Eury- 
alus and Lucretia’; Ficinus, Politian, Valla, Gaza, 
Philelphus, and others, for their Latin style; Fran- 
cisco Colonna’s ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ like many an- 
other book, is valued mainly for its wonderful illus- 
trations, although some bold readers penetrate 
further; Platina is a historian of value; Columbus’s 
letters are part of the world’s history; Poggio and 
Masuccio’s stories live for far other qualities than 
their style; but it is to be feared that no writer of 
the period, with the exception of the author of the 
First Book of the ‘ Imitatio Christi’ can claim to 
be counted among the immortals. 

Tradition, with probably some substratum of 
fact, asserts that the earliest essays in printing were 
devoted to the reproduction of Latin grammars. Be 
that as it may, elementary text books bulk largely 
among fifteenth-century books in points of numbers 
if not of size. A rough analysis of Proctor discloses 
over 500 books which come into this class, such 
as grammars, text-books of rhetoric, phrase-books, 
collections of synonyms, and comments. The Greek 
Grammar of Lascaris was the only one in the field, 
but there was a wide diversity in Latin ones, and, 
curiously enough, very little common use of the 
same books by Italy and Germany. This may be 
referred to the fact that in Italy it was fashionable 
to instruct pupils at home by private tutors or in 
small academies, where classical Latin was practi- 
cally the only language spoken, while Germany was 
still in the youth of her university system, and 
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classical Latin was not familiarly spoken or under- 
stood anywhere, except perhaps at courts. Thus 
we meet in Germany with large numbers of ele- 
mentary grammars, such as the ‘ Exercitium puero- 
rum grammaticale,’ ‘Grammatellus pro pueris,’ etc. 
The popularity of Donatus is almost confined to 
Germany and Holland (60 editions in Hain and 
many undated Dutch ones, of which 12 in Proétor), 
the ‘ Doétrinale’ of Alexander Gallus, text alone, 
is confined to Germany, but an edition of it, with 
comments, was often reprinted in Italy. The ‘ Ele- 
gantiolae’ of Aug. Datus is almost the only book 
whose popularity seems equal in Germany and 
Italy. Another favourite text-book in Germany is 
the ‘ Latinum idioma’ of Paulus de Niavis, a very 
useful set of dialogues for the use of schools (18 
editions in Hain). The favourite German text-book 
for rhetoric was by Lescher. In Italy the great 
favourite, beyond classic authors such as Priscian 
and Nonius Marcellus, was Nicol Perotto, whose 
‘Rudimenta Grammatices’ ran through an enor- 
mous number of editions (62 in Hain, 21 of them 
in Proétor). Erasmus himself praises this work, 
written while the author was a professor at Bologna. 
Perotto was one of the great scholars of the Renais- 
sance, whose talents raised him to the highest 
positions in the Roman Church from a humble 
origin. It will be remembered that the ‘ Fables of 
Phedrus’ have been attributed to him with some 
show of reason. The Grammar of Franciscus Niger 
was also used, but did not attain the popularity of 
his ‘ Modus epistulandi’ (25 editions in Hain, 13 
in Proétor). Six editions of the work were printed 
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either in Germany or Holland. Another minor 
grammarian was Omnibonus Leonicenus (5 edi- 
tions). 

The next most important class of fifteenth cen- 
tury books is the Orations. Of these Proctor 
includes about 200, and we may conjecture that 
many have perished. Oratory was the great road 
to advancement in those days. Perotto put his first 
foot on the ladder of fame by acting as spokesman 
for the Senate of Bologna to the Emperor, who was 
so struck by his eloquence as to make him a laureate, 
and give him employment. It would almost seem 
as if no opportunity was lost of delivering a speech, 
and of printing it afterwards. Letters, too, form a 
great part of the literary output of the time. Proétor 
gives over 150 volumes, and many of them are very 
well worth reading still. One feels that under the 
excellent Latinity of some of them there lurked 
very human feelings. It is years since I read a 
letter of Politian’s, I think, in which he pulverises 
the argument of a brother-scholar in the most 
classical style, and then goes on triumphantly: 
‘nunc, meus homo, quid penses de hoc ’—a phrase 
which will not be found in any colleétion of ‘ Ele- 
gantiae.’ 

The poetry of contemporaries amounts to over 
180 volumes, most of it in Latin, and as dull to 
read about as to read. There is one well-known 
story of Augurellus, who heads the list. He presented 
his poem to the Pope, and as the subject of it was 
the art of making gold, his patron rewarded him 
with a purse to hold the gold when he had made 
it. The most interesting side of this class is the 
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development of vernacular poetry in Italy princi- 
pally by sonnets and rime. F. de Alegris, Belinzone, 
Benivieni, Boiardo, Borro, Perleonis, Pulci, Ro- 
manellus, Thortus, Sfortunato, and others, are the 
principal authors, and amongst them all only the 
‘Morgante Maggiore’ of Pulci, and perhaps some- 
thing of Boiardo’s, are read to-day with any 
pleasure. Alain Chartier died too soon to be con- 
temporary of the printing press in France, and 
Martial de Paris, Wireker, the author of the ‘ Re- 
noncement d’amours,’ and the authors of some 
rhymed Mysteries, represent poesy in France. In 
Germany Sebastian Brant is at once the most typical 
and the most popular poet. Spain is represented by 
the ‘ Cancionero’ of Ramon de Llabia. 

History and biography account for 113 volumes, 
the most striking feature being the comparative 
prominence of Spain. Tales, facetiae, and disquisi- 
tions on love, amount to 123 volumes, among them 
the works of Masuccio and Poggio, the tales of 
Florius, and others. There are few printed plays 
beyond the French Mysteries, and the facetiae are 
in the main German, with the exception of Poggio, 
of whom the majority of the editions are Italian. 
Lexicons amount to eighty-three. Platonics and 
ethical treatises eighty-four. Metaphysics seventy- 
eight, and Dialectics 103. 

It is of interest to note the first book printed in 
some countries, leaving out, for the sake of peace, 
Germany and Holland. In Italy it was Cicero, ‘de 
Oratore’; in Switzerland, St. Gregory on Job; in 
France, the letters of Barzizius; in Spain, a religious 
book; in England, a romance; in Portugal, part of 
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a Hebrew Bible. We have only to add that the 
most recent variety of literature, the literature of 
advertisement, is found in the fifteenth century 
under the names of Schoeffer, Zainer, Koburger, 
Caxton, and others. 

The classification on which this article is based 
may be expressed in the following tabular form : 








Cassics MEDIEVAL CoNnTEMPORARY 

Grammar and Grammar, etc., 28 Grammar, etc. 522 

Commentaries, 149 History ... 27 Dialeétics ... 103 
History... ... 191 Poetry ... 112 History and 

Poetry ... .... 129 Romance... 250 Biography 113 

Plays ... ... 53 General ... 86 Orations ... 200 

General Classic — Poetry... ... 182 

Authors ... 747 503 Letters mo 
=— Tales, Facetiae, 

1,269 hace sos 889 

aaeeenee Platonics, etc, 84 

Lexicons ... 83 

Metaphysics 78 

General... 138 

1,779 

1,269 

503 

3555! 





Though these numbers appear precise, the reader 
must be warned that in the nature of things they 
cannot be exact. Their validity extends only as far 
as the general knowledge of the computator, and 
he is far from claiming even a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the subject of every fifteenth-century 
book. But within a limit of five per cent. they 
may be taken as fairly accurate, and the author is 
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pleased to see that the four estimations of different 
classes taken at intervals of a year or so apart, 
add up to about this limit, ninety-five per cent of 
the whole. Considering the number of books, 
the placing of which is dubious, this seems fairly 
good for a first approximation. The numbers are: 
Science, 838; Theology, 4,379; Law, 930; Litera- 
ture, 3,534; giving a total of 9,684, while the 
last number in Proétor is 9,841. 
RoBERT STEELE. 
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RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Hog Ski NE of the most interesting and strik- 
? ing books that have recently appeared 
Kin the domain of ‘belles lettres’ in 





extraordinary success in Paris, and they are here 
made available for a wider audience. They make 
unusually fascinating reading. The lecturer did not 
aim at a critical biography. Many before him had 
treated the subject on those lines. Employing the 
tone of the ‘Causerie,’ he gave the history of 
Rousseau’s ‘ Sentiments.’ He cares more for Rous- 
seau’s art than for his politics, and in reviewing 
his literary works regards them from that stand- 
point. Lemaitre is more outspoken than an English 
le&turer would have allowed himself to be, but 
Rousseau’s physical infirmities and peculiarities had 
doubtless much to do with his faults of charaéter. 
Yet he was a truly religious man, possessing none 
of the ‘superstition de la science’ of the Encyclo- 
paedists; indeed he influenced his contemporaries 
by the fervour of his deism. 

Rousseau was perhaps newest in his feeling for 
nature, and in the descriptions he gave of it. He 
changed the general aspect of the novel and of 
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lyric poetry. Those are what Lemaitre calls his 
* nouveautés heureuses.’ 


J’oserai presque dire que l'homme civilisé est, depuis 
Rousseau, plus ému par la terre qu’il ne l’avait été durant 
des milliers d’années. . . . Un souffle frais et libre entre 
avec lui dans notre littérature. Son charme est grand. II 
dure, et dans les intervalles de sa rhétorique se Pit sentir 
encore. 


But Rousseau bequeathed another novelty to 
posterity : 


L’individualisme littéraire, l’étalage du ‘moi,’ et la 
réverie inutile et solitaire. . . . Rousseau par ses Confes- 
sions a véritablement inauguré le genre, et l’a, du premier 
coup, réalisé totalement. Personne ne confessera plus 
comme s’est confessé Jean-Jacques. 


Objective, impersonal literature, like history, 
philosophy, novels of character and of manners, 
drama, is undoubtedly the most necessary and the 
most forcible. 


Mais que l’autre est souvent séduisante! et que les 
souffrances, les fautes et les serptiments les plus intimes 
d’un homme qui a le génie de I’expression agissent déli- 
cieusement sur notre sensibilité! Un individu de cette 
sorte, lorsqu’il s’examine et se décrit, descend quelquefois 
plus loin dans son 4me qu’il ne descendrait dans celle des 
autres.—Et je sais que la littérature personnelle est forcé- 
ment la glorification d’un certain nombre de péchés capi- 
taux: mais, sans elle, bien des choses n’auraient pas été 
dites, qu’il eft été dommage qui ne fussent pas dites. 
Avouons, si vous le voulez, que cette littérature-l4 est 
quelque chose de déréglé, quelque chose qui n’est pas 
tout a fait dans l’ordre. Mais, tout le méme, il edt été 
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triste que le romantisme—qui depuis cinquante ans décline 
—ne fit pas né, 


Lemaitre considers that Rousseau’s case is unique 
in the history of literature. 


Ce vagabond, ce fainéant, cet autodidacte qui, aprés 
trente ans de révasserie, tombe un jour dans le plus brillant 
Paris du XVIII° siécle, et qui y fait l’effet d’un Huron, 
mais d’un Huron vrai et de plus de conséquence que celui 
de Voltaire; qui commence a publier vers la quarantaine; 
qui écrit en dix ans, péniblement et parmi des souffrances 
physiques presque incessantes, trois ou quatre livres—les- 
quels ne sont pas autrement forts ni rares de pensée, mais 
ou il y a une nouvelle fagon de sentir et comme une vibra- 
tion jusque-la inconnue; puis qui s’enfonce dans une lente 
folie—et qui se trouve, par ces trois ou quatre livres, trans- 
former aprés sa mort une littérature et une histoire et faire 
dévier toute la vie d’un peuple dont il n’était pas: quelle 
prodigieuse aventure! 


And the leéturer leaves Rousseau with 


la plus vive réprobation pour quelques-unes de ses plus 
notables idées, l’admiration la plus vraie pour son art, qui 
fut si étrangement nouveau, la plus sincére pitié pour sa 
pauvre vie—et une ‘ horreur sacrée’ (au sens latin), devant 
le grandeur et le mystére de son action sur les hommes. 


Another interesting work that reveals the “vie 
intime ” of an author is the correspondence of Alfred 
de Musset, edited by Léon Séche. It contains 180 
letters arranged chronologically from 1827 to 1850. 
Of course, the letters to George Sand are not new 
to the public, but only a portion of those to Madame 
Jaubert have appeared before. They are all included 
here in their integrity. There still remain other 

VIII, k 
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letters to various correspondents which cannot yet 
be printed. The editor hopes to publish them later 
in a second volume. It is useless to seek in Musset’s 
letters for literary, religious, or philosophical doc- 
trines. His ‘jeux d’amour’ inspire the greater part 
of his epistolary performances. They bring, how- 
ever, a new, an unique note into French epistolary 
literature, and in them the poet appears as a prose 
writer who has surpassed himself, ‘ sans qu’il lui en 
ait coité aucun effort, en se laissant aller tout bonne- 
ment aux caprices de sa nature tour a tour joyeuse et 
melancolique.’ 

The number of French critics who are at the 
present time devoting themselves to the study of 
English literature is most remarkable. Every fresh 
batch of new French books contains some work 
dealing with an English writer. I have lately read 
volumes dealing with such diverse writers as Ben 
Jonson, Locke, Byron, William Hazlitt, and Conan 
Doyle. 

Maurice Castelain, who is lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Poitiers, has produced a stately tome on 
Ben Jonson with two subsidiary small volumes, one 
on the ‘ Discoveries,’ and the other on the personal 
relations of Shakespeare and Jonson. ‘ Ben Jonson, 
Homme et I’CEuvre’ is a critical and biographical 
study in full detail accompanied by long translated 
excerpts. These have rendered the volume very 
unwieldy to hold, and it would be more convenient 
for reading if a future edition were made up in two 
volumes. The author makes an attempt to under- 
stand Jonson in all the various departments of his 
achievement. The criticism, if somewhat grudging 
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and uninspired, is thoughtful, and without the 
translations the book would be of use to English 
students. In ‘ Shakespeare et Ben Jonson’ Castelain 
treats of the personal relations between the two 
poets as they may be learned from both external 
and internal evidence. Castelain comes to the con- 
clusion that Jonson had the highest admiration for 
the natural gifts of his rival, for his 


instiné de la vie et du théAtre, sa connaissance de Il’homme 
et la pénétration de sa pensée; mais il regrettait qu’une 
culture plus solide, une discipline plus stri¢te de l’esprit, 
ne vint pas mettre en relief, ‘améliorer’ une organisation 
si rare, une ‘nature’ si belle, si spontanément artiste. Ce 

u’il entend par le mot ‘art’ ce sont les dons acquis de 
l'esprit, fruits de l’étude et de la réflexion, par opposition 
aux qualités naturelles, innées, qu'il admirait en lui et 
qu'il lui enviait peut-étre. Etant donnée le fine essence 
de son génie, il lui aurait voulu plus de talent pour le 
mettre en ceuvre. 


The edition of the ‘ Discoveries’ has another aim. 
It is furnished with an introduction written in ex- 
cellent English ‘ On the true purport and genesis of 
the book.’ Castelain’s thesis is that the ‘ Dis- 
coveries’’ is not Jonson’s work, or at least that the 
merit and interest of it are, for the most part, 
attributable to other men. He points out that, of 
the 137 observations, very few, if any, are quite 
original, They are translations and adaptations 
from other writers, and the similitudes are shown 
in this edition. Sometimes the transcriptions are 
absolutely literal, at others the original text is 
shortened or made more concise; such changes 
render the work something more than a mere com- 
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monplace book. ‘The chief interest of the book 
lies in the comparison between Jonson’s imitation 
and his original: in certain cases the things he has 
left out throw a light on his own ideas, and those 
he added are most characteristic of his particular 
turn of mind, his biting satirical propensities, and 
the realistic tendency of his imagination.” Among 
the authors laid under contribution are Quintilian, 
Pliny, Lipsius, Terence, Bacon, Cicero, Scaliger, 
Martial, Erasmus, Juvenal, and Heinsius. If this 
can be well substantiated, it is further and very im- 
portant testimony to the ‘ plagiarism’ pra¢tised by 
Elizabethan authors. 

Jules Douady, a professor at the Naval School, 
has made even a bolder flight in writing a life of 
William Hazlitt, for Hazlitt is scarcely known in 
France even by name. The biography seems well 
done, and to give all the information needed. Noat- 
tempt is made at a critical appreciation of Hazlitt’s 
work. In a separate cover Douady gives a very full 
and careful ‘Liste chronologique des ceuvres de 
William Hazlitt.’ 

Edmond Estéve, like Castelain, a lecturer at the 
University of Poitiers, is the author of ‘ Byron et 
le romantisme francais. Essai sur la fortune et l’in- 
fluence de l’euvre de Byron en France de 1812 a 
1850.’ The author, while acknowledging that much 
has already been written on the subject, declares 
that ‘on n’a pas encore suivi dans l’étude méme de 
son influence un procédé rigoureusement historique 
fixé de maniére certaine quand elle a commencé et 
quand elle a fini, marqué les étapes qu’elle a par- 
courues, montré comment elle s’est propagée a 
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travers ce milieu littéraire.’ In that statement lies 
the point of departure of the volume. Its chief 
divisions are: Byronism before Byron; stages of 
Byronism in France, 1812-1850; Byron and the 
masters of French romanticism. 

It savours somewhat of bathos to drop from Ben 
Jonson, Byron, and Hazlitt to Conan Doyle. But 
Dr. J. Bercher sees behind the novelist who has 
contrived ingenious tales for our diversion and de- 
light a man of science, an ardent, clever observer of 
life, and has produced a volume entitled, ‘ L’CEuvre 
de Conan Doyle, et la police scientifique au ving- 
tieme si¢cle. Etude médico-légale.’ And there is 
a preface by Dr. Reiss, professor of ‘ police scienti- 
fique’ at the University of Lausanne. Bercher de- 
clares that in Conan Doyle’s work new ideas are to 
be found useful to all concerned with judicial en- 
quiries, to all police experts, and so Sherlock 
Holmes’s methods should be examined seriously and 
scientifically. Whether the author is or is not right 
in his estimate, he pays high testimony to the suc- 
cess of the creator of Sherlock Holmes. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps the most notable of recent French novels 
is the fourth part of Romain Rolland’s ‘ Jean Chris- 
tophe.’ It is entitled ‘ La révolte,’ and is almost as 
interesting as ‘ L’aube,’ the first part.! It depicts 
the hero’s period of storm and stress. He revolts 
against everything and everybody, and has no sym- 
pathy or consideration for anyone but himself. 
Jean Christophe is the complete youthful egoist. 


* Cf, the ‘ Library’ for O€tober, 1906, p. 416. 
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He is the centre of the universe, and when it does 
not move to his nod he is at war with his surround- 
ings. He cannot even be wholly, sincerely, in love. 
Neither of the two women with whom he comes 
in contact, a cultivated, wealthy Jewess, and a pro- 
vincial French actress, takes him seriously. He has 
yet to learn that true, enduring love means unselfish- 
ness, if not self-sacrifice. The little French gov- 
erness makes most impression on him, and it will 
not be surprising if in the fifth part of the book, she 
helps to work out his salvation. The same spirit 
is shown in his uncompromising attitude to the 
art of music as he sees it practised, and to old age. 
Rolland depiéts with unerring hand the hostility 
of youth to age, a state of mind common to young 
people which renders it impossible for them to under- 
stand the pathos of Lear. Jean Christophe pays a 
visit to an old musician Peter Schulz, who has long 
been one of the very few admirers of Jean’s musical 
compositions. The old man’s simple-hearted de- 
light, the preparations he makes for the reception 
of his guest, the indifference of the young man, his 
utter want of sympathy forfhis host’s feelings are 
portrayed by Rolland with a sure touch. Schulz is 
a most engaging figure. Such men are still to be 
found in the smaller German towns and universities, 
where age is not yet the disqualification it threatens 
to become with us, and Rolland well reveals in the 
following passage the pathos of the relations between 
them and their pupils. 


I] avait reporté son besoin d’affection sur ses éléves, 
auxquels il était attaché, comme un pére a ses fils. I] avait 
trouvé peu de retour. Un vieux cceur peut se sentir trés 
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prés d’un jeune cceur, et presque du méme 4ge; il sait 
combien sont bréves les années qui les séparent. Mais le 
jeune homme ne s’en doute point: le vieillard est pour lui 
un homme d’une autre époque: au reste, il est absorbé par 
trop de soucis immédiats, et il détourne instinétivement 
les yeux du but mélancolique de ses efforts. 


Rolland has, I think, a far truer conception than 
Prévost of the attitude of Germany to France. 
For instance, the average German has an idea that 
French women are never serious, that in a greater 
or lesser degree they are all ‘femmes légéres,’ and 
Jean Christophe’s surprise when he meets a French 
woman of serious chara¢ter is almost comic to those 
who know the great qualities and fine natures of 
the women of France. It is really curious how the 
Germans misunderstand the Latin temperament. 

Once upon a time J. H. Rosny wrote a most 
interesting and original novel called ‘ L’Indomptée.’ 
It dealt in a large-minded way with the feminist 
question; the struggle of its heroine, a woman 
doétor, to make herself a useful place in the world, 
was treated with large-hearted sympathy and sound 
common sense. His latest novel, ‘ Contre le Sort,’ 
described as a ‘ Roman féministe,’ almost inclines me 
to join the suffragettes. He seeks to prove that a 
beautiful woman left destitute at her husband’s 
death, with two little children to provide for, can 
only assure her existence and theirs by selling her- 
self to a rich man with or without benefit of clergy. 
She must even deny herself the joy of becoming 
the wife of the man she loves and who loves her, 
unless he is a millionaire. While we admit the 
difficulties that await the unskilled woman sud- 
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denly thrown on the world to earn her living, 
we refuse to believe that in so civilized a land as 
France some way out of the ‘impasse’ is not to be 
found. To class her among the dereliéts of society, 
as Rosny does here, and to force her to marry a 
repulsive mulatto solely for his wealth is putting 
too low an estimate on a good woman’s resources. 
The novel is dull an! prosy; the point of view 
holds romantic possibilities, but they are not 
brought into service. 

Those novel readers who like a well-told story 
will find one in ‘L’Homme qui Assassina,’ by 
Claude Farrére. Its title is the worst thing about 
it. A story of intrigue ingeniously contrived, the 
scene is laid in Constantinople, the cosmopolitan 
society of which is well described. A man is mur- 
dered by an unconfessed lover of his wife, but so 
cleverly, that the assassin is never guessed except 
perhaps by a friend of his, a high Turkish official. 
At times the author slightly borders on the brutal, 
but in that respect and in others it is an immense 
advance on his former novel, ‘ Les Civilisés.’ 

‘ Petite Mienne,’ by Jean Rameau, is a pleasantly 
conceived story of a woman’s sacrifice of all she 
most cares for in life for the sake of a worthless 
brother. The ways of the Parisian dealers in 
antiquities, and the present day conditions of 
painters and their art in Paris, play an important 
part. 

There seems to be a dearth of anything very 
good in German fiction. The only recent novel 
worthy of notice here is Clara Viebig’s ‘ Absolvo te,’ 
and that can scarcely be reckoned among her best 
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work, It is an unpleasant but rather powerful 
tale. The theme would have been better treated 
in a short story, it is not quite suited to a long 
novel. As in ‘Das Schlafende Heer,’ the scene is 
laid in East Prussia. A girl of seventeen, poor and 
beautiful, is forced by her mother to marry a well- 
to-do farmer, a widower with one son, much older 
than his bride. He is described as coarse and 
illiterate, but madly in love: with his wife, even 
after sixteen years of marriage, and is always a kind, 
considerate, indulgent husband. His wife, how- 
ever, grows to hate him, and tries to murder him. 
She fails to do so direétly—her attempts by rat 
poison and poisonous mushrooms are abortive—but 
her indifference and neglect drive her husband to 
drink and despair. He attempts unsuccessfully to 
hang himself,—the wife in a strange but not un- 
known revulsion of feeling herself cuts him down 
in time—but finally poisons himself with rat poison 
he had himself procured at his wife’s request for 
the rats (existing in her imagination only) that 
infested the cellar. To further emphasize her 
wickedness, she becomes the mistress of her step- 
son’s friend, a youth destined to be the husband of 
‘her fifteen year old daughter. The young girl is of 
a strongly religious temperament; she sees visions, 
and adores the Virgin Mary in her beautiful mother, 
of whose wicked ways she is wholly ignorant. She 
is ever praying for her mother, and the vein of 
mysticism in her is well sustained. 

The woman was so deliberately wicked and self- 
ish that there seems no reason why she should be 
saved, and she never wins our sympathy. Her 
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fascination was very great; her lover, her servant, 
the village schoolmaster all know her wicked plans, 
and either are ready to abet them, or tacitly agree 
neither to denounce nor reveal them. She is abso- 
lutely without soul, her love is merely ungoverned 
passion. Sudermann made a finer use of a similar 
theme in his powerful novel ‘ Es War.’ 


* * * * * 


The German playwrights have lately been pro- 
ducing plays on subjects that by general consent 
are not treated on the public stage. They are dis- 
cussed at social congresses with closed doors, and 
by members of the same sex. I cannot believe that 
the cause of morality is helped by young men and 
young women witnessing side by side such per- 
formances. If ignorance of sexual matters in school- 
boys and girls leads to such calamities as Wedekind 
portrays in his ‘ Friihlingserwachen,’ it points to a 
terribly morbid and degenerate tone among German 
boys and girls, a tone that I know does not prevail 
among them generally. It,is quite certain that 
such plays do not help the cause of art. It is to be 
regretted that ‘Der Gott der Rache,’ by Schalom 
Asch, has so unpleasant a setting, for his theme is 
one suited to the tragic stage. A father who has 
prospered by wicked ways is desirous that his young 
daughter shall be virtuous and happy, and believes 
she knows nothing of the impurity by which she 
is surrounded. But alas! heredity and the girl’s 
curiosity decide otherwise, and the father’s efforts 
are in vain. 
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Plays of a healthier tone are to be found in 
Hirschfeld’s ‘Mieze und Maria’ and Ernst von 
Wildenbruch’s ‘ Der Fiirst von Verona.’ In the 
first we have a man creating around him an dtmo- 
sphere of super-culture, which becomes unnatural 
and stultifying. His wife endures it solely because 
she loves her husband. They are childless, but the 
husband discovers a child he had fourteen years 
before by a girl of the people. She had afterwards 
married a respectable working man and brought up 
her lover’s child with his. At his wife’s request 
the professor takes home his own child, and an 
attempt is made to educate her in the ways of cul- 
tured society. But to her real father’s despair and 
irritation, the girl greatly prefers her old home and 
the man she has always known as her father to the 
artificial life of wealth and culture she finds in her 
new abode. She has inherited her real father’s love 
of music, but has not the patience to study the 
technical side. The difficulty, nay, the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the two milieus from which 
the girl descends is the main theme, and is well 
indicated throughout the play by numberless clever 
human touches. 

Wildenbruch’s tragedy is not specially distin- 
guished work. It is full of alarms and excursions, 
of the fickle mob, and of marvellous resurreétions. 
The love episode is weak, and neither the action 
nor its motives are very clear; but perhaps as the 
scene is laid in Verona in the thirteenth century, 
and as the quarrel of Guelfs and Ghibellines is the 
basis of the plot, a more detailed knowledge of 
mediaeval Italian history than the average man 
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possesses is necessary to the right appreciation of 


the play. 
* * * * * 


I have lately come across a French magazine 
that deserves to be better known here. It is pub- 
lished every month at the price of seventy-five 
centimes, and is entitled ‘La Poétique, Revue 
universelle de haute littérature et d’art.’ It surveys 
all European literature, and translations are given 
from foreign authors. For example, in a very in- 
teresting article by the editor, M. Saint-Chamarand, 
on the ‘ History of the Sonnet,’ we have transla- 
tions into French from Dante, Petrarch, Michel- 
angelo, Camoéns, Shakespeare, Milton, Ruckert, 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
Dante Rossetti. Several articles with excellent 
translations have appeared on the Hungarian poet, 
Petéfi. Prose is not despised, and translations of 
short stories by Gorki, Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, and others, are to be found. Contemporary 
French literature has also a place. It is proposed, 
at intervals, to issue an indéx which would at the 
same time be a most useful guide to all interested 
in or engaged in studying European literature. ° 
That such a periodical should flourish (it is in its 
third year) shows that a far wider interest must be 
taken in such matters in France than would be the 
case here, where it is difficult to gain even a small 
regular circulation for a journal dealing seriously 
with our own literature. 


* * * * * 
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The following recently published books deserve 


attention: 


‘Correspondence. Lettres de Jeunesse.” Par 
Emile Zola. Part I. 

This volume includes the letters written in the beginning of his 
career (1859-1872) to three friends and pupils, Baille, Cézanne, 
and Marius Roux. Two more volumes are to follow: the first 
will contain letters relating to questions of art or literature, and 
addressed for the most part to men of letters; the second will con- 
tain the correspondence relating to Affaire Dreyfus, and the letters 
written during Zola’s exile in England. 


‘Etudes Critiques sur l’histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise. Huitieme Serie. Par Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. 


Essays collected and published since Brunetiére’s death. 


‘ Lettres d’Aristocrates.’ La révolution racontée 
par des Correspondances privées, 1789-1794. 


The letters form interesting documents towards the writing of 
full histories, 


‘Vers les temps nouveaux par |’éducation inté- 
grale et par la femme.’ Par Firmin Raillon, 


A book on the theme ‘ce que femme voudra, femme pourra.” 


‘ Bibliographie Critique de Goethe en France.’ 
Par Fernand Baldensperger. 

Supplementary to his excellent work, ‘Goethe en France.’ The 
bibliography is so arranged as to relate to each chapter of the book 


in their order. It is wonderfully full and careful, and forms an 
admirable tool for students of the subject. 


‘ Paul Verlaine. Sa vie, son ceuvre.’ Par Edmond 
Lepelletier. 


Faéts are here substituted for legend. It was Verlaine’s wish 
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that Lepelletier should report him and his cause aright to the 
unsatisfied. 


‘Le duc de Nemours,’ Par René Bazin. 


‘Un livre d’histoire,’ written by one who has no claim to be a 
historian. A portrait of an original figure, a man of whose exist- 
ence it is only necessary ‘rassembler les faits et les ordonner.’ 
That is all the author has attempted to do. 


‘Sous Louis-Philippe: Les Dandys.’ Par Jacques 
Boulenger. 


A very entertaining account of, among others, Beau Brummel, 


Count d’Orsay, Eugéne Sue, and Barbey d’Aurevilly. 


‘Geschichte der dsterreichen Revolution in 
Zusammenhange mit der mitteleuropdischem Be- 
wegung der Jahre 1848-1849.’ Von Joseph Alex- 
ander Freiherrn von Helfert. Band I. Bis zur 
Osterreichischer Verfassung von 25 April, 1848. 


Very full and interesting, with a good index and chronological 
table. 


‘Adolf Wilbrandt. Eine Studie iiber Seine 
Werke.’ Von Victor Klemperer. 


‘Hermann Sudermann. ‘Eine Studie.’ Von Dr. 
Ida Axelrod. 

‘Léo Claretie.’ Par Petrus Durel. 

These three little books furnish useful accounts, biographical 


and critical, of contemporary authors. 


‘ Persénlichkeit und Schénheit in ihren gesell- 
schaftlichen und geselligen Wirkungen.’ Von Ellen 
Key. 


A German translation from the Swedish of the third and last 
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part of the work known in Sweden as ‘ Lines of Life.’ The two 
earlier parts bear in German the respective titles, ‘ Liebe und Ehe,’ 
and * Der Lebensglaube.’ 


The names of the following books on music 
may be useful where such volumes are collected : 


‘ Les origines du Chant Romain. L’antiphonaire 
Grégorien.’ Par Amédée Gastoué, Professeur de 
Chant Grégorien a l’institut catholique de Paris. 


‘Traite de Psaltique. Théorie et pratique du 
Chant dans l’Eglise grecque.’ Par Le pere J. B. 
Rebours des missionaires d’Afrique (Péres blancs). 


Two volumes in the series ‘ Bibliothéque Musicologique,’ on 
subjects seldom or never before treated. 


‘Les Ancétres du violon et du violoncelle. Les 
Luthiers et les fabricants d’archets, précédés d’une 
préface par Théodore Dubois.’ Par Laurent 


Grillet. 


‘Notes d’ethnographie musicale (premiere série).’ 
Par Julien Tiersot. 


Deals with the music of Japan, China, India, Central Asia, 
Armenia, and Arabia. 


ELIzABeTH LEE. 
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A BOOKSELLER’S ACCOUNTS, c. 
1510. 


MX HE two leaves which are here re- 
WY printed I found some years ago used 

mY as end-papers in the binding of a book 
Ay in the library of Jesus College,Oxford. 
They clearly form part of a book- 
seller's account-book or day-book, and are exaétly 
similar in character to the day-book of John Dorne, 
bookseller in Oxford in 1520, which was edited 
for the Oxford Historical Society by Falconer 
Madan, in 1886, with a further supplement pub- 
lished in 1890. Though the leaves are in many 
ways similar to Dorne’s book, they are not in his 
handwriting, and the wording of the totals at the 
foot of each column shows that the entries were 
written by an apprentice or assistant. Certain sums 
the writer says he has regeived, others his master 
has received. The spelling of some words, and the 
occasional use of guelden in the accounts, shows 
the writer to have been a foreigner, and he was 
probably in the employment of one of the Dutch- 
men then settled in Oxford, John Dorne himself, 
perhaps, or William Howberch. The latter is the 
more probable, as I think the present accounts are 
of a date anterior to Dorne’s arrival in England. 

The four pages contain altogether ninety-eight 
entries, comprising one hundred and five books, 
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and these again represent fifty-three separate works, 
of which about twenty do not occur in Dorne’s 
list. 

The date of these accounts it is not easy to de- 
termine, and very definite conclusions cannot be 
drawn from two leaves, but one or two points are 
striking. In the first, place there is no entry of any 
work by Erasmus, whereas Dorne’s pages are dotted 
with his books. Again, there is no mention of the 
later grammars, such as Whitinton’s, which are fre- 
quently found in Dorne; while, on the other hand, 
there are several entries of older works, such as the 
‘ Donatus,’ the ‘ Equivoca,’ and the ‘ Synonyma,’ 
which were superseded, and ceased to be printed at 
the very beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
which do not occur in Dorne’s list. I should be 
inclined to date the present accounts as somewhere 
within the first decade of the sixteenth century. 

In transcribing the accounts I have followed the 
example of Mr. Madan when editing Dorne’s 
accounts, and have filled in the letters expressed 
in the original by marks of contraétion, but such 
letters are printed in italics. In the notes I have 
put an asterisk to the books which do not occur in 
Dorne’s list. 


A recto 
1. 1 Donatus 
1 Accidens | ad. 
I primarium mediocre lig[atum] 6d. 
I primarium magnum Deauratum rod. 


4 breuiaria romanorum n[urem]berch lig[a/a] 12sh. 
1 Sermones Discipuli lig{ asi] } 
I primarium parvum 

VIII. $ 


§ sh. 
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1 primarium magnum lig[atum] 7 
1 Sermones xiij lig[ati] in perga[men]o gd. 
10. 1 De modo confitendi in ynglis 2d. 
1 Phisonomia scoti 4d. 
1 vita jhesu bonauesture paruum gd. 
I primarium mediocre lig{atum] sd. 
1 fabule esopi 4d. 
1 Festiuale lig[atum] 1 sh. 4d. 
1 Information of the holi lond 3d. 
I portifirium sarum lig[atum| 5 sh. 4d. 
1 albertus De virtutibus herbarum 4d. 
I primarium mediocre lig[atum] 6d. 
20. 1 Theologia natural[is] lig[ata] 3 sh. 
1 De modo confitendi in ynglis ad. 
1 Instituta parva lig{ ata] 2 sh. 
I piro super instituta imperfectus ligf atus] 7 ge. 
I portifirium magnum venet{|ii|s lig] atum| 1 sh. 4d. 
I pronosticata ani istius 2d. 


Summa 1 lib 18 sh. 9d. guam magister meus recepit. 


A verso 
26. primarium mediocre lig{ atum | sd. 
Os facies mentum id. 
1 medicinis for horsis od. 
1 Epistole crisostimi 8d. 
30. 1 Armandus de difficilibus 

1 comsolatorium timorate conscientie 

2 sh. 6d 


I gerson de ymitatione christi 
1 Exempla sacre scripture 


1 portifirium magnum lig[atum] 4 ge. 
1a. b.c. ad. 
1 Sermones thesauri de tempore et sanctis lig[ati] 8 sh. 
1 Doétrinael lig{ atum] 14d. 
1 De valore missarum od. 
1 portifirium sarum lig| atum] 5 sh. 4d. 


40. I primarium maximum lig{atum] 12d. 
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1a. b.c. 1d. cum obolo 
1 primarium longum lig[atum] 7d. 
I portifirium sarum in 2 lig|atum| 6 sh. 
1 psalterium magnum lig{ a/um] éd. 
1 Equiuoca sail 
I synonyma ; 
1 Teucides 20d. 
I primarium paruum romanorum lig[{atum] 6d. 
I portifirium in 2 lig[atum] 6 sh. 
50. 1 primarium paruum lig[atum] 4d. 


Summa 2 lib 1 sh cum obolo quam magister meus 





recepit. 
B recto 
g1. 1 Donatus 

1 Accidens of. 
1 Quadragesimale lig[atum] } sh. 8d 
1 Sermones parati lig{ ati] eines 
I primarium mediocre lig[atum] sd. 
1 a, b. c im papiro 1d. cum obolo 
I primarium magnum lig[atum] 7d. 
1 Epistole karoli 8d. 
1 Donatus } ... d 
60. 1 accidens } —_ ™ 
I primarium minimum 4d. 
1 Opera gregorii 3 sh. 
I primarium mediocre lig[atum] sd. 
1 festiuael lig[atum] 1 sh. 6d. 
1 bocacius de preclaris mulieribus 1 sh. 4d. 
1 The boock of femme 4d. 

1 Epiéstole tulij ad acticum light] | 
erased. [1 Festiuael lig] 4 sh. 4d. 

1 De remediis vtriusque fortune | 
70. 1 Festiuael lig[asum] 1 sh. 6d. 
1 Dialogus inter clerum et militem 2d. 


I pronosticum istius anni ad. 
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1 Tabula lire [?] 20d. 


1 Formicarius nider 22d. 


erased. [Summa 1 lib. 1 sh. rod. cum obolo quam magister 


75: 


80. 


90. 


mexs recepit. ] 


Summa 1 lib. 4 sh. 8d. cum obolo quam recepi. 


B verso 
1 Donatus 3d. 
1 Equiuoca 
2 Sporimis | 1 oh. 4d. 
1 manuale parochialium 2d. 
1 a. b. c im papiro 1d. cum obolo 
3 primaria magna lig[ asa] 1 sh. 8d. 
1 The fest moralisit 1 sh. 
1 Doétrinael lig[asum] 
1 Expositio ymnorum lig{ata] 4 sh. 2d 
1 Sinozima cum equiuocis lig[ asa] 
1 De nomine ihesu cum transfiguratione 4d. 
I primarium minimum lig{atum] 4d. 
1 a. b. c in papiro « 1d. 
I portifirium sarum mediocre lig[atum] § sh. 
1 De ymitatione christi [xpi] 
1 De immortalitate anime rod. 
1 De salute corporis et amine 
1 missale sarum magnum lig[a‘um] 11 sh. 
I primarium paruum lig[atum] sd. 
1 ciclus 3d. 


erased [Summa 3 lib. 1 sh. 6d. quam magistr meus re- 


98. 


cepit] vacatur. 


1 Epistole F. philelphi 2 sh. 
1 Sermones parati lig[ asi] 6 sh 
1 legenda sanctorum lig{ata] ” 
1 Speculum artis bene moriendi ad. 


Summa 1 lib. 15 sh. 1d. cum obolo quam recepi. 
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*1, 


26 


10, 





Donatus [51, 59, 75]. One entry definitely attri- 
butes the book to Pynson, and it doubtless refers to 
the ‘ Donatus pro pueris’ printed at the close of the 
fifteenth century, of which there is a copy in the 
Pepysian Library. The book went out vf fashion 
after 1500, and no mention of it occurs in Dorne’s 
accounts. 


Accidence [52, 60]. This always occurs with the 
Donatus, and may be the English translation printed 
several times in the fifteenth century or the separate 
work of Stanbridge, both of which are known as 
* Accidence.’ 


. Primarium [4, 7, 8, 13, 19, 26, 40, 42, 48, 50, 55, 


57, 61, 63, 80, 86, 93]. The Primers are entered 
under their various sizes, ‘maximum, magnum, 
mediocre, parvum minimum, longum,’ and the 
prices run from one shilling to _ a The 
early printed English editions vary between large 
4to and 64to. 


Breviarium Romanum, Nuremberch. Panzer men- 
tions two editions of the Roman Breviary as printed 
at Nuremberg in the fifteenth century, but none in 
the sixteenth. 


. Sermones Discipuli [36]. This is the ‘ Sermones 


Discipuli de Tempore et Sanétis,’ by Johannes 
Herolt, of which there are many early editions. 


. Sermones XIII. This is the ‘Sermones tredecim’ 


of Michael de Hungaria, printed often in the fif- 
teenth century. In most editions a sermon ‘cujus- 
dam anonimi’ is printed at the end which gives an 
account of the taking a theological degree at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and gives the questions for discus- 
sion in English. 


Modus confitendi in English [21]. This book was 
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12. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


Il. 


known also as ‘ Poeniteas Cito,’ but no edition in 
English is known. It was printed several times in 
Latin by W. de Worde. None of the copies men- 
tioned in Dorne’s list are described as ‘in English,’ 
though the price is the same. 


Physionomia Scoti. Of this treatise by Michael 
Scotus many editions were issued in the fifteenth 
century. 


Bonaventura, Vita Christi. As this edition is de- 
scribed as ‘parvum,’ it cannot be any of those 
printed in English which are all in folio, but one of 
the Latin editions printed abroad. 


Fabulae Esopi. This probably refers either to the 
edition printed by Pynson in 1502, or that by 
W. de Worde in 1503. 


Festival [64, 68, 70, 81]. The ‘Liber Festivalis’ 
by John Mirk, was frequently printed in England in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 


. Information for the Holy Land. The first edition 


was printed by W. de Worde about 1496, and was 
reprinted by him in 1515 and 1524. 


Portiforium [24, 34, 39, 43,49, 88]. These entries 
are rather puzzling. Two Sarum Breviaries cost 
five shillings and fourpence each, in one volume. 
Two others, in two volumes, cost six shillings each. 
But two others, described as ‘ Portiforium magnum,’ 
cost only one and fourpence. each. 


Albertus de virtutibus herbarum. This was fre- 
quently printed on the Continent in the fifteenth 
century, and W. de Machlinia printed an edition in 
London about 14865. 


Theologia naturalis. This was written by Rai- 
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23 


25. 


27. Os 


28. 


*29. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


mundus de Sabunde. Several editions are mentioned 
by Hain. 


. Instituta parva. This apparently refers to some 


edition of Justinian’s Institutes. 


Piro super instituta. This is the ‘Tractatus super 
instituta,’ by Heinricus Bruno, a/ias de Piro. Hain 
mentions three editions *4014-6. 


Pronostica anni istius [72]. Many fragments of 
early English prognostications are known dating 
from about 1496 onwards, 


. facies, mentum. The earliest dated edition 
known of this little grammar was printed by W. de 
Worde in 1508. 


Medicinis for horsis. An edition was printed by 
W. de Worde about 1500, of which one copy is 
known, in a private library. See Herbert, i, p. 203. 


Epistolae Crisostomi. This may refer to Chrysos- 
tom’s xxv Sermones [Hain, 5039] which begins and 
ends with letters. The colophon runs, ‘ Explicit 
Epistola Chrysostomi.’ 


. Armandus de difficilibus. This is ‘De declaratione 


difficilium terminorum tam theologiae quam philo- 
sophiae ac logicae,’ by Armandus de Bellovisu. 
Hain, *1793-6. 


Consolatorium timorate conscientie. By Johannes 
Nider. Hain, 11806-11812. 


Gerson de imitatione christi. If this is an English 
edition, it is probably that printed by Pynson in 
1503. 

Exempla sacrae scripturae. Several editions were 
printed abroad in the fifteenth century. Hain, 
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37: 


53: 


54+ 
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*6762-6, An edition was printed at St. Albans in 
1481. 


A. B. C. [41, 56, 79, 87]. The A. B. C. was a 
small book containing the Alphabet, the Lord’s 
prayer and a few other prayers. It consisted of a 
single quire of vellum or paper, and the price varied 
from one to two pence. No example printed in 
England earlier than about 1520 is known, though 
it was printed on the continent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 


Doétrinael [82]. This is probably the ‘Doétrinale of 
Alexander Grammaticus’ of which many editions 
were printed by Pynson from 1492 onwards. 


. De valore missarum. Perhaps the book quoted by 


Hain, 11244-6, ‘ De sacramento et valore missarum.’ 


. Psalterium magnum. 
. Equivoca [76, 84]. 


. Synonyma [77,84]. These two grammars, the latter 


by Johannes de Garlandia were frequently printed in 
England in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies. 


. Teucides. It is impossible to say to what book this 


entry refers. Could it be intended for some Latin 
version of Thucydides ? 


Quadragesimale. Several different works were known 
under this name. 


Sermones Parati [96]. These sermons were so called 
from each beginning with the word Paratus. Many 
editions were issued in the fifteenth century. 


. Epistole Karoli. The ‘Epistolae of Karolus Mane- 
ken’ were frequently printed in the fifteenth century. 
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62. 
*65. 


*66. 


67. 
*69. 


85. 


go. 


Opera Gregorii. 


Bocacius de praeclaris mulieribus. Hain, *3327- 


3332- 


Boock of femme. It is impossible to make out 
exactly the reading of the last word. The six strokes 
making the two m’s are all exa¢tly alike and without 
dots. It may be that the entry is a foreigner’s spell- 
ing for Caxton’s ‘Book of Fame.’ As that consists 
o 


four quires, the price, fourpence, would be quite 
suitable. 


Epistole Tulii ad Acticum. 


De remediis utriusque fortune. This work by 
Petrarch was frequently printed in the fifteenth 
century. 


. Dialogus inter clerum et militem. By Gulielmus de 


Ockham, frequently printed before 1500. Hain, 
6111-6121. 


. Tabula vg a This entry is rather indistinét, but 


probably refers to N. de Lyra’s ‘ Repertorium super 
bibliam,’ which in some editions is called ‘ Tabula.’ 


. Formicarius nider. Hain, *11830-33. 


. Manuale parochialium. This is the ‘ Manuale paro- 


chialium sacerdotum multum perutile,’ of which many 
editions are quoted by Hain, *10723-10733. 


. Expositio Hymnorum. This book was printed con- 


tinuously in England from 1496 to 1518. 


De nomine Jesu cum transfiguratione. These are 
two special feasts printed as supplements to the 
Breviary. The entry probably refers to the latest 
editions known printed by Pynson about 1496. 


De immortalitate animae. A small work of Augustine 
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. De salute corporis et anime. 


. Ciclus. 
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has this title, but no separate edition is known. The 
entry probably refers to the ‘De immortalitate ani- 
marum’ of Johannes de Trevio. Hain, *1 5610. 


By Gulielmus de 
Saliceto and Johannes de Turrecremata. Hain, 


*141 50-53. 


. Missale Sarum. 


This refers to some kind of Almanack 
arranged for a cycle of years. It frequently occurs 
in Dorne’s accounts, where the price is invariably 
one penny. The price here entered of threepence 
would seem to point to its being a larger book. 


. Epistole F. Philelphi. Hain, *12926-12950. 
. Legenda Sanétorum. By Jacobus de Voragine. 


. Speculum artis bene moriendi. Three editions of 
this work are mentioned by Hain, *14911-3. 


E. Gorpon Durr. 
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dea eon HE designation of booklover may, 
NON WS) perhaps, be applied. to both Thomas 
y\ de Quincey and Thomas Frognall 


Dibdin, but if so, the love differed i in 





had ie if anything, of the real literary spirit, 
and his interest is mainly in externals. Remarkable 
gifts he had, or he could not have been so success- 
ful in helping Lord Spencer to bring together 
the famous Althorp collection, now in the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester. Nor without great 
gifts could he have produced the handsome volumes 
which bear his name, and are marvels of beautiful 
workmanship. And his books bubble over with 
the enthusiasm of the collector. Dibdin loved 
books, but De Quincey loved that which was in 
them. There was a deep abyss between the two 
men, and the Opium Eater—a master of style— 
must have been amused, if not irritated, by the 
ponderously feeble frivolity of the poet-laureate 
and historian of ‘ bibliomania.” When Dibdin pub- 
lished his ‘ Library Companion,’ De Quincey seized 
the opportunity for having some fun. 

Writing to Hessey, of the ‘ London Magazine,’ 
in September, 1824, De Quincey says: ‘I must tell 
you that I have done a great deal of a new article 
which will be very amusing, and which of all loves 
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you must find room for in this Nr., viz., Epist. 
Critica No. 1. It will contain 1. Dibdin, with whom 
I have some good fun, 2. Agamemnon and the 
Birds. 3. Boeckh, “ Polit. Econ. of the Athenians.” 
4. “Q. Review”—blunders of. I am certain of 
making it an effective article. Dibdin I have done. 
For the “donne bouche,” or 5th and last art., we must 
have “ Walladmor ” (that is y°name in the Leipzig 
Catal.), if Heaven or Earth can get it. An abstract 
of the novel, which I will make in 24 hours, will be 
of universal interest from the circumstances.—Pray 
send if you can to Bohn’s. They have promised to 
lend Sir W. Scott’s copy in default of any other, 
on condition of a speedy return. And within 36 
hours from receiving it at most I will pledge my 
word for returning it. What I fear is that the copy 
should be snapped up by somebody on the spot.’ 
Of the articles named in this unpublished letter, 
now in the British Museum, that on ‘ Walladmor’ 
appeared, and is duly recorded by Professor Masson 
in his monumental edition of De Quincey. The 
others have not been traced, with the important 
exception now to be described. De Quincey had 
an arrangement with Hessey and Taylor, by which 
he was paid for his contributions on the delivery 
of the MS., and sometimes on the delivery of por- 
tions of it. This article on Dibdin did not appear 
until after Taylor and Hessey had sold the maga- 
zine, and thus it would not be included in the list 
of his contributions made for Professor Masson 
from a marked copy of the magazine in the posses- 
sion of Archdeacon Hessey. The MS. being 
already paid for would, no doubt, pass with the 
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rest of the property of the periodical to its new 
proprietors. 

In 1824 there was published ‘ The Library Com- 
panion; or the Young Man’s Guide and the Old 
Man’s Comfort in the choice of a Library.’ By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S., A.S. (London: printed 
for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard, 1824.) In 
January, 1825, the ‘ London Magazine’ contained 
an article which professed to be the preface to a 
work entitled, ‘The Street Companion; or the 
Young Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort 
in the choice of Shoes. Ne sutor ultracrepidam. By 
the Rev. Tom. Foggy Dribble.” This title, as it 
appears in the magazine, is a typographical parody 
of the title-page of the ‘ Library Companion.’ 

‘From the beginning to the end, I have never 
lost sight,’ Dibdin declares, ‘ of what I considered 
to be the MosT MATERIAL OBJECT to be gained from 
a publication of this nature; namely, the imparting 
of a moral feeling to the gratification of a Uiterary 
taste. This the elfish De Quincey parodies , thus: 
‘From the beginning to the end of this paper I 
have never lost sight of what I consider to be the 
MOST MATERIAL OBJECT to be gained from a pub- 
lication of this nature; namely, the imparting of a 
moral feeling to the gratification arising from a taste 
in leather.’ Dibdin’s love of pedantic words, and his 


‘devices for adding emphasis to his periods by the 


use of different types are all parodied. His:mania 
for notes, and for the annotation of them, is also 
cleverly ridiculed. In one passage De Quincey has 
a footnote to a footnote on a footnote to a foot- 
note ! 
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Let us consider the subject dispassionately [pursues 
Dibdin]}. Great Britain is the most wealthy, and politically 
speaking, perhaps the most powerful kingdom upon earth. 
Considered in a domestic point of view here are thousands 
of large and affluent families,—and education, both in Public 
Schools and at our two Universities, necessarily assumes an 
expensive form. No liberal-minded parent grudges the 
devotion of a considerable portion of his income to the 
maintenance of his family. But even wealth and personal 
influence cannot procure immediate admission into our 
Universities, where the number of applicants exceeds the 
means of accommodation at least in a twofold degree. It 
follows, therefore, that of the rising generation, a large 
proportion, inheriting a considerable property, and educated 
in the most accomplished manner, commence their career 
in life with the means and opportunities of gratifying their 
tastes and passions in a thousand diverse and, at times, 
contradictory pursuits. To sucu in particular, whether 
emerging from the cloisters of a college, or from the upper 
form of a public school, this Lisrary Companion will be 
found of more consequence than may at first be imagined; 
for I am greatly deceived if experience does not prove that 
more than half of the misery which is abroad in the higher 
classes of society has arisen from the mischievous applica- 
tion of superfluous wealth. I address myself therefore 
immediately, directly, and honestly to the Younc Man in 
whose hands such means may be deposited to devote them 
to the gratification of a legitimate taste in Literature; and 
as this object cannot be accomplished without the acquisi- 
tion of a Lisrary, of greater or less extent, I venture to 
indulge a humble hope that TH1s GurpE in the choice of 
such a Library may be found, as far as it extends, useful 
and accurate. The objects to be attained in such a pursuit 
are of the most important and substantial character. Re- 
ligion, patriotism, public and private happiness, pure and 
fixed principles of taste, intellectual refinement, of the most 
exalted kind, in its present and future results, are all 
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involved in a sedulous and straightforward cultivation of 
the pursuit in question. I forbear ee these remarks 
by the authorities of ancient and modern writers of ac- 
knowledged celebrity. From Cicero to Richard of Bury, 
the stream of such authorities is uniformly bright and 
strong, and callous must be the heart, or obtuse the in- 
telleé&t of the Young Man upon whom such authorities 
make no impression. 


This passage, it must be owned, is a tempting 
object for the jester, and De Quincey does not fail 
to take advantage of it: 


Great Britain [he says] is the most wealthy and, politically 
speaking, perhaps the most powerful kingdom upon earth. 
Considered in a domestic point of view, here are thousands 
of large and opulent families; it follows that there is 
scarcely a young man who enters upon life without being 
able to furnish himself with shoes. Nay, most have an 
opportunity of gratifying their tastes and passions in the 
purchase of a great variety; and I am greatly deceived if 
experience does not prove that much more than half of 
the misery of the world arises either from ill-direted taste 
in the purchase of shoes, or from the entire want of them. 
The objects to be attained in such a pursuit are of a 
most important and substantial character. Religion, pa- 
triotism, public and private virtue, pure and fixed prin- 
ciples of taste, intellectual and corporeal refinement, all— 
all depend upon the choice of shoes. I forbear fortifying 
these remarks by the authorities of ancient and modern 
writers of acknowledged celebrity. From Crispin to 
Gifford and Bloomfield the stream of authorities is uni- 
formly bright and strong; and callous must be the toes, 
or hardened the feet of the Younc Man upon whom 
such authorities make no impression. 


In a footnote De Quincey refers to Deloney’s 
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‘ History of the Gentle Craft.’ Bloomfield the shoe- 
maker poet who wrote ‘The Farmer’s Boy ’—a 
now neglected work not destitute of real poetry— 
died in 1823, but if living he would not have re- 
sented the reference to his early trade; but whether 
Gifford, who ceased to be editor of ‘ The Quarterly 
Review’ in 1824, enjoyed being identified as a son 
of Crispin is more doubtful. 

In one of the notes, after some references to cer- 
tain aétresses, we read: ‘It would be invidious if I 
were not to likewise observe, that the feet of the 
principal actors are also remarkably fine, e.g., Mr. 
C. Kemble’s and Mr. Young’s in particular. Mr. 
Kean certainly wears vulgar SHors; who makes 
them? Certainly not the tasteful hand of C. Stubbs, 
125 Old Bond Street. Will Mr. Macready pardon 
me if I observe that, like many other men of great 
genius, there is something of the Crus in his foot.’ 
This suggests another foot-note about the Atheneum 
Club, the whole closely following Dibdin’s arbitrary 
way of linking together irrelevant and unconnected 
matters. 

Another paragraph deals with Dibdin’s fashion 
of puffing his own writings: 


Again: I have been a loser by some of my books, at 
least I say so, for which reason, among fifty others equally 
good, I beg leave to inform the world that I have also 
written ‘ Hypodemania:’ history of the passion of shoe- 
buying; the ‘ Scytotomical Decameron,’ or ten joyous days 
in a shoe warehouse; ‘ Sutrina Hobeana,’ or the descrip- 
tion of the magnificent collection of boots and shoes in 
the possession of my old friend and patron, Mr. Hoby. 
The ‘Soleary System,’ or the ‘ Ars Calcearia,’ is a work 
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now in the press. I have thought proper likewise to make 
frequent J neon to this I may fairly say able work, 
because, though my readers have not an opportunity of 
consulting it at present, it may be subscribed for at any 


of the oD leather shops in London. 


Dibdin’s effusive way of thanking everyone is 
also reproduced: 


‘I shall not, while I have a sole to my foot, forget the 
extatic delight with which I first saw a sandal, the genuine 
“ Pedilion ” of Homer, now in the possession of Francis 
Douce Esq.’ ‘ Mr. Heber also has a great many old shoes; 
indeed, he has so many that he does not know where to 
find them when he wants them, which, however, he never 
does.” ‘The glorious Conqueror at Waterloo has also 
deigned to exhibit to me (it was in his own dressing room; 
awful moment!) the first specimen of that admirable in- 
vention, which is due to his Grace’s ingenuity, the high 
or top shoe; commonly called the Wellington boot. . . . 
The Pero, or Wellington boot is likewise mentioned by 
Virgil. For this curious fact I am indebted to Honorio, 
who while my ink is yet wet, writes to me from Edmonton 
that he is about to cast off his calopodia, or country shoes 
and visit town, where he must again assume the Pero; 
for, as he observes the streets of London are generally 
muddy about this time of the year, and by no means so 
pleasant as the scenery of his lawn, in the front of his 


shoery.’ 
The parody concludes thus: 


But from beginning to end I have not been unmindful 
of the professed view or title of this work. Unless I have 
greatly deceived myself, it will afford comfort to those 
who, at the close of a long and actively spent life, will 
find warm and well-soled sHozs the safest wear. The 
sHor of a good man is his most constant and useful com- 


III, = 
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panion: as it has preserved him in youtu so it will solace 
him in old age. 

The book itself will be published in another volume by way 
of supplement. 


These extracts will give some impression of the 
way in which De Quincey has satirised the pedantic 
trivialities of Dibdin. To see how closely the 
original has been followed it is necessary to place 
the preface to the ‘ Library Companion’ and the 
magazine article on the ‘Street Companion’ side 
by side. The parallel between boots and books is 
worked out with whimsical completeness. Dibdin 
was sensitive to criticism; he printed replies to 
some of his reviewers; he complains of others in 
his ‘ Literary Reminiscences,’ but he makes no 
allusion to this fantastic skit of the Opium Eater. 
What could he say in answer to a satire that is 
keen without bitterness, and whilst poking fun at 
the puerilities of Dibdin’s style does so by means of 
a parodoxical discovery of all sorts of unexpected 
analogies between a library and ashoe-shop. There 
is nothing like leather—except printed paper. The 
effeét is irresistible. Dullness cannot refute a smile 
—nor can genius. 


WituraM E. A. Axon. 
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RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN SPAIN. 






Oy) 
SX) some ten years earlier, there has been 
RANT a) a considerable increase in the number 
UNIS of English books translated into Span- 
ish. This increase has been especially remarkable 
since 1903, and the closer relations between the two 
countries may well account for a certain portion 
of the extra popularity of British writers. But 
even when we make the utmost possible allowance 
for this influence, it remains a fact that the increase 
has been a steadily progressive one for the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. If the number of English- 
men who read Spanish is very limited, it is also 
true that the number of Spaniards who read Eng- 
lish is proportionately small, and it naturally follows 
that a very fair idea of the appreciation of English 
literature in Spain may be obtained by glancing 
over the books recently translated into Spanish, and 
the earlier translations which are still on sale. We 
must, however, be careful not to attach too much 
importance to a single work of a voluminous author, 
or to a book that has enjoyed excessive and tem- 
porary popularity; but where we find book after 
book by a particular author, or on one particular 
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subject, appearing in Spanish translations, we may 
assume that supply is an indication of demand, 

Shakespeare is, of course, widely read, and there 
are translations of his dramatic works and of the 
separate plays. Spaniards love to compare Shake- 
speare with Cervantes as an epitome of universal 
knowledge, or with Lope de Vega as founder of 
the national theatre. But though they may prove 
that Moliére drew his inspiration largely from 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, they can only claim 
that Shakespeare was indebted to the episode of the 
shepherdess Felismena in the drama of Montemér 
for the foundation of the ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.’ Not, however, in the dire¢tion of poetry 
and the drama shall we find English writers exer- 
cising much influence in Spain, for it is now the 
turn of the educationalist and philosopher. The 
scholars of the Peninsula have always been remark- 
able for their studies in philosophy, and the country 
that produced Seneca and Maimonides now honours 
Herbert Spencer as the apostle of higher progress 
and lofty ideals. But while nearly all Spencer’s 
works have been translated into Spanish, it is his 
‘ Education, physical, moral and intellectual,’ that 
has appealed most strongly to Spaniards, and that 
appears most likely to produce practical results. 
Huxley, too, is not neglected either in the field of 
education or of science, but recent translations of 
Darwin’s works are probably due to the popularity 
of Spencer and Huxley, for whom he is the neces- 
sary foundation. 

Carlyle and Ruskin, with whom we may include 
Emerson, are in much favour; the first, of course, 
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for the ‘French Revolution’ and ‘Essays,’ and 
Ruskin for some of his shorter works, such as 
‘Munera Pulveris’ and ‘Sesame and Lilies.’ The 
lighter works of Lord Avebury, such as ‘The 
Pleasures of Life,’ ‘ The Uses of Life,’ etc., are also 
popular. Of English historians we find only Ma- 
caulay, whose language lends itself so easily to 
translation into Spanish; but of our later writers, 
Freeman, Froude, Green, there is not a trace; nor 
indeed is there any recent history of England in 
any form, save a few unimportant school books. 
Works relating to the burning questions of the day, 
capital and labour, free trade and prote¢tion, strikes, 
trades unions and land laws, have been freely trans- 
lated, and have been for the most part published 
at Barcelona, a centre of socialism. The most 
popular writer on these subjects has been Henry 
George, the American socialist. 

Turning now to the lighter classes of literature, 
it is not surprising to find that the countrymen 
of Cervantes show great liking for the works of 
Dickens. Many of his novels have been translated 
into Spanish, and their repeated appearance in the 
book lists shows that there is a regular demand for 
them. It would be absurd to attempt any com- 
parison between the two authors, but there is some- 
thing in the humorous exaggeration of human 
foibles in Dickens that renders him very popular 
in Spain, even in a translation. Thackeray, on the 
other hand, is but little known, and the ‘ Book of 
Snobs’ is the only translation of his works that 
appears to be now current. Spaniards, however, 
were so pleased with the word snob that they 
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adopted it, and for many years such expressions as 
** Ese es un snob’ (that man is a snob), “ un traje 
snob’ (a snobbish costume), have been common. 
Curiously enough this is not for want of a word to 
express the same thing, for the Castilian curst, of 
unknown origin, has an identical signification. 

Scott’s novels appear to be hardly more popular 
than those of Thackeray, ‘ Quentin Durward’ and 
‘The Pirate’ being the only ones now read; it 
would, however, be too much to expect that our 
historical and social novels should be popular in 
Spain. Of the lesser lights among writers of fiction, 
the list might almost be limited to a few of the 
most important works of Marryat, Wilkie Collins, 
Rider Haggard, Miss Braddon and Conan Doyle, 
with Mark Twain to represent the United States. 
Kipling has attracted attention by the ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills’ and ‘The Jungle Book,’ but as a 
general rule the romance of wild nature in foreign 
climes has little charm for the Spaniard. In fact, 
books of travel and adventure, which are so popular 
in England, find little favour in the Peninsula, where 
few are produced and still fewer translated, and it has 
been frequently remarked by Spaniards themselves 
that English literature has much more tendency to 
cosmopolitanism than their own, and that the Eng- 
lish people travel much more than Spaniards, and 
consequently books of adventure are more read, 
and foreign idioms more easily accepted here than 
in Spain. 

In this cursory glance at English literature in 
Spain no mention has been made of the large num- 
ber of books about Spain or Spanish matters which 
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are published yearly by the English press, such as 
the literary works of Fitzmaurice Kelly and the 
historical works of Major Martin Hume. All or 
most of such books are translated into Spanish im- 
mediately on publication, for to the Spaniard his 
own language, literature, and history are always first, 
and the rest frequently nowhere ! 
G. F. Barwick. 
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ROBERT POCOCK OF GRAVESEND. 


oie “SS S has been all too often the case with 
WA 5X) our early printers, booksellers, and 
US i f] 
A “S\ minor men of letters, the life of Robert 
VW Pocock was full of trouble. At the 
YY CoRSE y same time it showed a patience and a 
devotion far greater than his work ostensibly war- 
ranted. It is only when the forerunners of our 
great educational system are considered as pioneers 
that it is seen how essential their efforts were. And 
it is impossible to say how far their prophetic fore- 
sight sustained them in what at the time seemed 
unavailing struggles. 

Pocock was born on 21st January, 1760. His 
father, John Pocock, although probably not a native 
of Gravesend, was a freeman of the town and occu- 
pied a shop in High Street, at that time the main 
thoroughfare, as a grocer. Robert, the second son, 
after being educated at St. Thomas’s School, served 
as errand boy to his father. This did not last long, 
however, and he fed his insatiable craving for learn- 
ing of all kinds by taking advantage of every op- 
portunity that offered. Various departments of 
natural history claimed his attention, but his first 
essay in the diffusion of knowledge was the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Child’s First Book’; or, ‘ Read- 
ing made Easy’ and the ‘Child’s Second Book; 
being a further improvement in learning,’ and other 
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similar aids to juvenile study. The wood-blocks 
used in the illustration of these books were cuts of 
‘Cock Robin,’ ‘The House that Jack built,’ and 
other nursery rhymes, and were finally deposited in 
the Guildhall Library. These reading books rapidly 
superseded the less useful and more cumbrous horn- 
books. 

It appears certain that the credit for the intro- 
duction of these new spelling books belongs to 
Pocock. Some two years later, Rusher, a book- 
seller of Banbury, produced ‘ Reading made most 
easy,’ which rapidly ran into editions amounting to 
several hundreds of thousands of copies. 

Pocock’s first marriage took place in 1779. His 
wife, after giving birth to three children, died in 
1791. Less than two years later, he married 
Frances, a daughter of John Hinde of Sittingbourne. 
This second wife had very little sympathy with 
Pocock’s ideals, ideals which, after all, were the 
greatest and most enduring part of his work. 

Probably as the result of the success of his child- 
ren’s ‘spellers’ and ‘ readers,’ Pocock established 
the first printing press in Gravesend, and thus earnt 
for himself his inconspicuous place in the annals of 
printing. 

In 1790, he printed and published ‘ A Chrono- 
logy of the most Remarkable Events that have oc- 
curred in the Parishes of Gravesend, Milton,and Den- 
ton.’ But at this time such efforts were understood 
so little that he was refused access to the town re- 
cords. In the same year he finished his ‘ History of 
the Incorporated Town and Parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton in the County of Kent,’ which still re- 
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mains one of the two standard histories of this part 
of Kent, and even at this late date is interesting and 
readable. For seven years the manuscript lay un- 
published for want of money. He was then able to 
buy a job line of paper of an odd size at the sale of 
the stock of a paper mill, and his history, a small 
quarto, saw the light in1797. The greater part of 
the issue was sold, but the venture did not prove 
a financial success, and the contemplated second 
edition was never published. By some means Po- 
cock was able to give some details of the corpora- 
tion records in his‘ History’; but this deprived him 
of the town printing, which thus went to a second 
press established in the town at about this time. 
Contemporaneously with the founding of his 
press, Pocock established a circulating library; and 
in 1801 or 1802 he supplemented this with a library 
and reading-room, admittance to which was gained 
through the private entrance. The following is 
Pocock’s own account of this institution, or of what 
he designed it to be when drawing up a pro- 
spectus: ‘The room shall be fitted up, in a com- 
modious manner, and open for the admission of the 
subscribers from nine in the morning to nine at 
night; well lighted with candles, and a fire kept 
during the winter. The subscribers shall be fur- 
nished with the Canterbury Paper twice a week, 
the Maidstone Paper once a week, the “Times” 
Paper daily, Lloyd’s List twice a week, the “ Public 
Ledger” daily, or some other, provided the sub- 
scription will allow it. And monthly with the 
“European Magazine,” the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” the “ Critical Review,” the “ Monthly Re- 
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view,” and Steel’s List; and yearly with the 
“Annual Register,’ and such other books and 
pamphlets as the subscription will allow of. Ex- 
clusive of these, the library shall be furnished with 
all the historical and valuable books (novels ex- 
cepted) now in Mr. Pocock’s possession.’ 

Pocock was also the founder and chairman of 
the Natural History Society of the County of 
Kent. This Society unfortunately came to an un- 
timely end, and the members disposed of what pro- 
perty it possessed amongst themselves to save their 
subscriptions. 

In 1802 Pocock published ‘ The Gravesend Water 
Companion,’ and, as a supplement, ‘ The Margate 
Water Companion.’ By this time he had made 
arrangements with other booksellers, and the 
‘Water Companions’ were ‘sold by Messrs. Robin- 
son, Paternoster Row, and all other booksellers.’ 
He made the same arrangements for most of his 
other publications after this time, and his name 
appears as a bookseller on the title-pages of books 
issued by London houses. In the same year he 
issued ‘The Sea Captain’s Assistant; or Fresh in- 
telligence for Salt Water Sailors.’ It is claimed on 
behalf of Pocock that he founded the original of 
the Navy List, ‘and published it several years 
alone, and afterwards in conjunction with Steel.’ 

Pocock proposed the publication of several im- 
portant works, amongst them the ‘ Natural History 
of Kent, arranged in a systematical order,’ and 
‘Perambulations thro’ Kent’; and actually issued 
a number of other books and pamphlets, including 
‘The Picture of Human Life, in twelve numbers, 
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* Clarke’s Observations on the Tunnel or Road in- 
tended to be made under the River Thames at 
Gravesend’ (this referred to Dodd’s great but abor- 
tive scheme), ‘Memoirs of the Tufton Family, 
Earls of Thanet,’ ‘The Antiquities of Rochester 
Cathedral,’ ‘ Laws of the Manly Game of Cricket,’ 
‘A Guide for Gravesend, by a Visitor’ (a small but 
well-written handbook), which ran into three edi- 
tions, although the publication was transferred to 
the rival house of Caddel. 

Pocock’s pecuniary difficulties increased to the 
extent that he could not pay his taxes, until, in 
(probably) 1827, he was ‘sold up,’ and his collec- 
tions of natural history objects dispersed. He found 
a refuge with his son George, whom he had estab- 
lished as a printer in 1823 at the neighbouring 
town of Dartford. Here he promptly commenced 
the compilation of ‘The History of Dartford and 
Wilmington, in the County of Kent,’ for which he 
issued a prospectus in 1827. The ‘ History’ was to 
be issued to subscribers only, in one volume, in 
boards, illustrated with plates, at one guinea, ‘when 
a sufficient number of names are obtained.’ The 
Dartford and Wilmington volume included accounts 
of Erith, Chiselhurst, Sutton, Farningham, Eyns- 
ford, Greenhythe, and other neighbouring parishes. 
If the publication had proved a success the whole 
of Kent was to have been treated in the same 
manner, in fact, the greater part of the materials 
for the Maidstone volume had been prepared; but 
alas! subscribers were bashful, and the title-page, 
the dedication, and the preface were all that ever 
appeared. 
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Pocock died in 1830, a pathetic figure, and was 
buried in Wilmington churchyard. 

His memory is perpetuated in Gravesend by a 
tablet affixed to the shop in High Street which 
was once his, by the present Mayor of Gravesend, 
to whose work I am chiefly indebted for the short 
account of this interesting, but unfortunate author- 
printer-publisher. 

Avex. J. Purp. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE LATIN AND 
IRISH STOCKS OF THE COMPANY 
OF STATIONERS. 


R teresting notes upon “printers and 
printing, and once again we are in- 
L_¥ (EP) debted to them for some valuable 
or apeert es concerning the Company of Stationers 
and the bookselling trade. 

As all students of the book trade know, the 
Company possessed in the seventeenth century 
several stocks, or colleétion of books, of some of 
which they claimed the exclusive copyright. There 
was the Bible stock, the English stock, the Latin 
stock, the Irish stock, and the Ballad stock. 

Hitherto our knowledge of the formation or 
constitution of these ‘ stocks’ has been of the most 
meagre description. So far as I know, the only 
authority that refers to them at all, is Luke Hansard 
in his ‘ Typographia,’ and his notes are concerned 
chiefly with the ‘ English ’ stock. 

The documents described in the following notes 
have reference to the Latin and Irish stocks, and 
not only yield many interesting faéts about the 
booksellers and stationers of London, but also illus- 
trate the business methods of the Company of 
Stationers. 
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The first series consists of the bill of complaint 
and various answers in a suit brought by George 
Swinhowe, at one time warden of the Company, 
against ninety-six stationers, freemen of the Com- 

any, to recover the balance of a loan raised on 
behalf of the Latin stock, for which he became 
surety. 

The documents are, unfortunately, much too 
lengthy to be printed in full, or even to be quoted 
at any length, consequently I must give the story 
they contain, as best I can, in my own words. 

Swinhowe’s bill of complaint was dated 1637. 
He says that twenty-one years before this, in 1616, 
a large body of the Stationers, one hundred and 
twelve in all, some of whom had since died, being 
all of them freemen of the City of London, agreed 
to become partners in the trade of buying and 
selling all sorts of books, that might legally be 
bought and sold to the subjects of this kingdom. 
They also decided to have factors and agents be- 
yond the seas, that is, on the Continent, for the 
buying of all such books as were printed in those 
parts, ‘the same books to bee imported into this 
His Majestie’s Realme of England, and here to bee 
sould to his majestie’s subjects, for the benefit of the 
said copartners.’ The deed of agreement was signed 
on the 3rd January, 1616, and the shareholders 
were divided into three classes. The first rank or 
degree of traders consisted of sixteen members, 
each of whom was to bring in £100 worth of 
capital. The second rank consisted of thirty-two 
members, each of whom was to find £50 worth of 

* €Chancery Proceedings,’ Chas. I, S. 121/53. 
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capital, while the third rank consisted of sixty-four 
members, each of whom was liable for £25. Thus 
the nominal capital of the company was £4,800; 
but the amount paid up was not nearly so much. 
The government of this trading company is laid 
down in the following passage in Swinhowe’s bill: 


And further that the Master and Wardens of the Com- 
panie of Stationers if they should bee partners and the 
more partie of the Assistantes of the said Companie being 
alsoe co-partners with the assent of such stock-keepers 
or overseers of accompts of the said Companie as should 
be chosen and such other committees as the more parte of 
the Co-partners should agree unto from time to time 
shoulde have power to make lawes and ordinances for the 
advancement of the said joynt trading as to them should 
be thought most meete . . . by which lawes and ordin- 
ances all the said co-partners did agree to be governed. 


As a specimen of legal phrasing this clause may 
claim a high place; it is not much wonder that it 
proved the rock upon which the venture went to 
pieces. Amongst other conditions imposed upon 
the shareholders, they were not to part with their 
stock without the consent of the governing body, 
and there was to be no benefit of survivorship. 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
position assigned to the Master and Wardens and 
‘the more partie of the Assistants’ involved any 
relations with the Stationers as a corporate body, 
or whether this was only a device for placing the 
venture under the control of its most influential 
members. 

In this way, then, the Latin stock was created, 
for, although Swinhowe’s bill never refers to it as 
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the Latin stock, the faét comes out in some of the 
replies. The first and only dividend the Company 
ever paid was distributed in November, 1619, by 
taking £850 out of the capital, and the following 
January, 163%, when the Company had been in 
existence for four years, it was found necessary to 
raise a loan, ‘to stopp the gapp the said dividend 
had made.’ Accordingly a sum of £600 was bor- 
rowed, Richard Field, then Master of the Company, 
George Swinhowe and John Jaggard, the wardens, 
being the sureties. 

As may be imagined, there was no little grumbling 
amongst the rank and file at this unsatisfactory state 
of things, and the sureties being somewhat uneasy 
as to their position and liability, called certain 
members of the Company together, men ‘ seleéted 
for that purpose,’ to use Swinhowe’s own words, 
and made an order on the gth July, 1621, that the 
liability for the £600, and any further sums bor- 
rowed, should be shared equally by all the share- 
holders, and not by the sureties only. This resolu- 
tion was not brought up to the general meeting 
until three years afterwards. Meanwhile, the con- 
cern was steadily going from bad to worse, and 
further sums had to be borrowed, in all some 
£5,496, the, largest individual sum being £2,000, 
borrowed of the Countess of Nottingham, for 
which ten stationers, Bonham Norton, George 
Swinhowe, Simon Waterson, Humfrey and Mathew 
Lownes, Geo. Cole, Clement Knight, Adam Islip, 
Richard Field, and Thomas Pavier were bound in 
£4,000. The remaining sums varied from {60 to 
£600. At length, on the 27th June, 1627, it was 
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decided to wind up the concern, and an order was 
made that all those who were liable for debts, should 
sell or dispose of their stock. It is difficult to see 
how this was going to help them, except upon the 
supposition that the Company of Stationers, in its 
corporate capacity, liquidated the debt; or possibly 
some such plan was followed as that narrated below 
in the case of Nathaniel Butter. At any rate the 
debts and loans had all been paid off, with the ex- 
ception of a sum of £350, balance of the first sum 
of £600 for which Swinhowe and others had be- 
come sureties. For this Swinhowe declared all the 
shareholders were jointly liable under the order 
of the 12th May, 1624. 

The answers of thirty-six out of the ninety-two 
defendants, have been found. Nine of them, those 
of Samuel Man, Felix Kingston, William Aspley, 
Nathaniel Butter, Ephraim Dawson, George Ed- 
wards, Michael Sparke, Thomas Downes (as execu- 
tor of Bartholomew Downes), and Jerman Hony- 
church (as executor to Richard Qckold), were em- 
bodied in one document, and furnish us with some 
interesting particulars as to the position of the dif- 
ferent parties. 

Samuel Man was one of the third rank of share- 
holders, but he only paid up £17 ros. of his £25, 
and then, in 1623, withdrew from the speculation. 

Felix Kingston was one of the second rank, but 
only paid £35 of the £50 for which he was liable, 
and on being asked whether he would pay up the 
remainder or withdraw {10 of the sum he had 
already paid and transfer himself to the third rank, 
he chose the latter alternative, and, later on, being 
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asked to become security for one of the loans, re- 
fused to do so, and withdrew from the venture, his 
share being transferred to John Parker the book- 
seller. 

William Aspley was also a second ranker, but he 
only paid up £35 of his liability, and in 1623 or 
1624 assigned his interest over to John Rothwell. 

Nathaniel Butter was another of the second rank, 
and he, too, only paid £35 out of the {s50. He 
further owed the stock {60 for books, and upon 
the matter being submitted to the arbitration of Sir 
Martin Lumley in 1623, it was agreed that he 
should pay a further sum of £20, and be discharged 
from the venture. 

Ephraim Dawson was one of the few who paid 
up his share in full. He belonged to the second 
rank, but, later on, being in need of money, he 
petitioned the Stock-keepers and Governors to be 
allowed to have his money out again, and was, in 
1623, paid out by Richard Whitaker. 

Another of those who had fully paid up his sub- 
scription was George Edwards, one of the third 
rank, but he sold his share to John Parker, book- 
seller, with the consent of the Governors. 

Michael Sparke also belonged to the third rank, 
and paid his share in full. He was a man who al- 
ways spoke what was in his mind, regardless of the 
consequences, and he sums up the position and his 
own action in a few words. Shortly after the divi- 
sion of the dividend in 1619, 


perceiving some miscarriage in ye business and finding an 
unwillingness in the stockkeepers and governors . . . to 
come to any accompt concerning the same, was willing to 
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be rid of his interest therein and did accordingly about 
fourteen years nowe last past (i.¢., 1623) assign and sell 
his interest to John Parker. 


Thomas Downes stated that his brother Bartho- 
lomew Downes was ‘only a workeman employed 
in binding of bookes and not using any other trade.’ 
He was one of the third rank of shareholders, and 
had fully paid his £25. He died on the 28th De- 
cember, 1636, and his estate had been duly admin- 
istered and there was nothing left. 

Much the same reply was made by Jerman 
Honychurch as executor to Richard Ockold, who 
had been one of the first rank, but had only paid 
£70 out of his [100. 

In another document we find the replies of no 
fewer than eighteen of the defendants, Adam Islip, 
John Harrison, John Rothwell, Emanuel Exoll, 
Nicholas Bourne, Robert Meade, John Beale, Ed- 
mond Weaver, George Latham, John Hoth, Ed- 
ward Brewster, Miles Flesher or Fletcher, John 
Wright, Robert Young, William Crawley, George 
Miller, John Grismond, and John Haviland. 

Several of these men were the largest capitalists 
in the trade. Miles Flesher, Robert Young, and 
John Haviland controlled half-a-dozen printing- 
houses in London, while others were amongst the 
largest booksellers. We may be sure that they 
were intimately acquainted with the history of the 
Latin stock, so that their answer to Swinhowe, 
which is couched in general terms, is the most in- 
teresting of the series. 

They say that in addition to the orders made for 
the regulation of the Company as set down by 
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Swinhowe in that intricately-worded passage given 
above, there were certain other orders, which the 
complainant had conveniently forgotten, that were 
equally to the point, not the least of which was one 
tothe effect that all the shareholders were to be called 
together yearly on the 2oth July, to eleé& six able 
men out of the three ranks to be the stock-keepers, 
or overseers of all the receipts, payments, debts, divi- 
dends, and the like. Even more important was the 
order, that the shareholders should be summoned 
periodically by the Master and Wardens of the Com- 
pany of Stationers and the Assistants, to hear and de- 
termine all controversies concerning the printing, 
buying, exportation or importation of any unusual 
impressions of books, bargains, or contracts, and that 
every half-year thestock-keepers and overseers should 
endeavour to call in all debts, should examine the fac- 
tor’s books, and, in short, produce a balance-sheet 
showing the business done, and the profit, if any, 
earned, 

They go on to say that they are persuaded that 
if the business had been carefully managed, and 
true accounts had been kept, and if the stock- 
keepers and governors had dealt justly with their 
co-partners, such half-yearly accounts would have 
been presented, the shareholders would have known 
how they stood, a greater dividend would have been 
earned, and there would have been no need to raise 
such large sums on loan, 

They boldly affirm that instead of this being 
done, George Swinhowe, George Cole, Simon 
Waterson, Mathew Lownes, Clement Knight and 
Thomas Pavier, who were the first six stock-keepers 
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chosen, refused to give up their offices and pre- 
vented any re-election. They continued to occupy 
their positions for six or seven years, never called 
any of the prescribed half-yearly meetings, and 
converted the money raised by loan to their own 
uses. The fact that while they were in charge of 
the business it grew yearly worse and worse con- 
firmed their critics in this opinion. 

A third series of answers! embodies those of 
John Waterson and George Cole, and it is from 
these that we get the first intimation that the stock 
referred to was the Latin stock. The most inter- 
esting of these is the answer of George Cole, 
who states that for the greater part of his life he 
was a professor of the civil law, and for upwards 
of thirty years a proctor in the Court of Arches. 
He became a freeman of the Company of Sta- 
tioners through marrying the widow of a stationer 
(the lady’s name is not mentioned), but he never 
traded in the buying or selling of books, and was in- 
experienced in those trades. None the less he had 
served both as warden and Master of the Company, 
and was privy to the scheme for setting up a fac- 
tory at their own costs and charges for the import- 
ing of Latin books printed beyond the seas. He 
was one of the first rank, and had fully paid his 
share. He expresses the opinion that all the share- 
holders were equally bound to meet the liabilities, 
and states his willingness to pay his share of the 
amount claimed by Swinhowe if the Court decides 
that he should do so. What was the result 
of Swinhowe’s action is unknown, neither does it 

* ©Chancery Proceedings,’ Chas. I, S. 124/54. 
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greatly concern us. It is sufficient to know that 
the Latin stock was created in January 1616, that 
it became a total failure involving its shareholders 
in serious losses, and was finally wound up on the 
27th June, 1627. 

The history of the Irish stock, if it could be told 
in full, would run on very much the same lines. 
Unfortunately only one document’ has been found, 
and that is the reply of the defendants, Nicholas 
Bourne, Philemon Stephens, Robert Mead and 
George Sawbridges, to the bill of complaint lodged 
in Chancery by Walter Leake, who was perhaps a 
son of William Leake, to whom reference is made. 
This answer is dated the 30th June, 1653, and no 
doubt the bill of complaint had been entered a few 
days previously. The defendants state that ‘about 
five and thirty years since’ (¢.e., 1618), an agree- 
ment was entered into amongst certain stationers 
of London ‘to trade in the city of Dublin by 
vending and selling of books and other com- 
modities . . . to be transported out of England 
thither, and there to be sold.’ A joint stock was 
raised doubtless in the same manner as in the case 
of the Latin stock, and William Bladen was ap- 
pointed the factor. William Leake, who was evi- 
dently one of the first rank, had paid {£90 as his 
share in the venture, which, however, turned out a 
failure, and the partnership was dissolved in 
Oétober, 1639, when William Bladen bought the 
stock for £2,600, of which he had only paid a sum 
of £974 5s. 8d. up to the year 1642, and appar- 
ently nothing since. This amount had been duly 

* €Chancery Proceedings,’ Mitford, 124/105. 
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shared out amongst the adventurers, and the execu- 
tors of William Leake had received £24 on two 
occasions. 

This document is of considerable value to the 
historians of Irish printing. Mr. G. R. M. C. Dix, 
in his valuable paper read before the Biblio- 
graphical Society in March, 1903, and printed in 
vol. vii of the Transaétions of that Society, says 
(p. 76) that John Frankton sold his rights about 
the year 1618 to Felix Kingston, Mathew Lownes 
and Bartholomew Downes, at a high rate. As a 
matter of fact these three men were appointed 
King’s Printers in Ireland under a Privy Seal dated 
at Westminster the 23rd March, 1613, for twenty- 
one years. That there was some connection be- 
tween this appointment and the formation of the 
Irish stock seems clear, and it receives further con- 
firmation from the faét that the date of the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership coincides with the date of 
the expiration of the grant. 

Mr. Dix further says (p. 77): ‘It does not 
appear, however, that Kingston, Lownes or Downes 
themselves came over to Ireland. They may have 
done so, certainly, but it is not on record. It is 
more probable, indeed, that they had merely an 
agent or factor in Dublin from time to time.’ This 
document tells us that the faétor was William 
Bladen, and he probably went over to Dublin 
either in 1618 or 1619, though he may not have 
taken up his residence permanently there until 
some years later. 

To sum up the whole matter. It will be remem- 
bered that it was in the year 1616 that James I 
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largely increased the monopoly in books already 
possessed by the Company of Stationers by turning 
over to them the sole printing of all Primers and 
Psalters, and all Almanacs and Prognostications 
which went to swell their English stock. In the 
same year, we now know, the Company endeavoured, 
doubtless with the royal approval and help, to get 
into its hands the whole of the trade in Latin books, 
and a couple of years later, having purchased the 
business of John Frankton, the Dublin printer and 
bookseller, it obtained a Privy Seal, under which it 
endeavoured to engross the whole of the trade in 
books to Ireland. It would be interesting to know 
what the Company paid His Majesty in return for 
these extensive privileges. 
Henry R. PLomer. 
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RICHARD PyNson AND THOMAS BERCULA. 
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; 8 from. its commencement up to the 
my year 1518 is fairly clear and straight- 
Pay forward. Coming from Rouen about 
Rx@72) 1490 he succeeded to the business of 
William de Macklinia, and became the recognized 
law-printer in England. He did not confine his 
attention to law-books but printed popular books of 
every kind. Though a good practical printer he 
does not seem to have had any literary tastes, and 
beyond the prologue to the Chaucer, a very confused 
piece of writing, he added no remarks of his own 
to his publications, nor did he do anything in the 
way of editing. 

In 1508 he was made Printer to the King, a 
position he probably owed to his law printing. For 
the succeeding ten years he continued to print the 
ordinary popular books on his own account, and 
the proclamations and statutes as Royal printer; 
but the end of the year 1518 saw the beginning of 
a great change in the appearance and character of 
the productions of his press. New founts of type 
and initial letters were purchased, several fine 
borders, copied exactly from those designed by Hans 
Holbein for Froben, were engraved; and the books 
then produced, with their fine Roman type and 
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classically designed ornament, an outcome of the 
renaissance, bore much more resemblance to the 
work of a foreign than a native press. 

This sudden change and outlay were not, I think, 
due to Pynson alone, who was not a rich man com- 
pared with Wynkyn de Worde and some other 
stationers of the period; but may be explained by 
the fact that about this time he appears to have 
taken a partner into the business, and this partner 
was Thomas Bercula. 

We now come to the question asked twenty-six 
years ago by William Blades, in the first number 
of the ‘ Bibliographer,’ Who was Bercula? To this 
question, asked in December, 1881, no reply ap- 
peared in print until May, 1886, when in the 
‘ Athenzum ’ there appeared a short article written 
by Henry Stevens, and forwarded for publication 
by his son. It took the form of a dialogue, written 
in Dibden’s style, between Blades and Pynson. 
The latter remarks: ‘ A boy I used to call him my 
Little Bertie, and now that he hath attained an al- 
titude of nearly two ells he calls himself Bercula. I 
predict that he will outgrow this youthful plesan- 
trie, and will ere long become a great man and a 
great printer under his own name of Thomas Ber- 
thelet.’ 

Though Mr. Stevens gave no reasons for his 
identification of Bercula as Berthelet, it seems very 
probable that the guess was a correét one. 

In the prefatory letter to the edition of the 
‘Abridgement of the Statutes,’ published by Pyn- 
son in 1528, the name is given as ‘ Tho. Bercleus, 
typographus.’ We have, therefore, the two forms, 
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Bercula and Bercleus, both of which it is contended 
are meant to stand for the name Berthelet. The 
English name, though fairly consistently spelt by 
its owner, was no doubt pronounced Bartlet, and we 
find when the printer is mentioned by his contem- 
poraries, every variety of spelling between the two. 
The name Bercleus suggests Barclay much more 
than Bartlet; but that these two were not far apart 
in popular speech is clearly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation. William Bullein, in his ‘ Dia- 
logue against the Fever Pestilence,’ published in 
1564, in speaking of various people, refers to Alex- 
ander Barclay, the well-known writer and translator 
of the ‘Ship of Fools,’ thus: ‘Then Bartlet with 
an hoopyng russet longe coate.’ 

One argument against Berthelet being identified 
with Bercula and Bercleus is that never, in any of 
the many books he printed, does he make use of 
either form. This is an important point, and may 
perhaps be explained by the faé&t that when with 
Pynson he would only occupy a secondary position, 
while when he himself became King’s Printer, and 
a man of importance, he would consider it more 
fitting always to print his name in full. 

Though the change in Pynson’s printing office 
began in 1518 it is not until 1520 that we actually 
meet with the name of Bercula. In September was 
issued an edition of Constable’s ‘ Epigrams,’ and at 
the end is a letter of ‘ Thomas Bercula typographus,’ 
in which, referring to the ‘ Epigrams,’ he writes: 
‘ quaeque typis nostris, uti seria atque multo egre- 
gia, cudimus.’ In an edition of Whitinton’s ‘ Vul- 
garia,’ published in Oétober of the same year, we 
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have again a letter, ‘ Lectori Typographus Thomas 
Bercula,’ in which he speaks of the book and other 
‘opuscula’ as printed ‘ cum typis nostris.’ 

In September, 1522, was issued the ‘ Oratio ad 
Romanos in electione Pontificis [Adrian VI], by 
Baptista Pizachius, to which was added a number 
of epigrams by Constable. In this also there is: 
‘ Typographi Thomae Berculae Epistola,’ and in it 
reference is made to his editions of Horman’s ‘ Vul- 
garia’[ printed in 1519] and Constable’s ‘ Epigrams.’ 

Now there is a very significant fact to be noticed. 
Up to the time when Bercula first makes his appear- 
ance, all the colophons in Pynson’s books had run 
‘imprinted by Richard Pynson,’ ‘per Richardum 
Pynson,’ or some variant of the phrase; but now 
begins a new form, found in most of the Latin 
books in Roman type and some others—‘ Ex calco- 
graphia,’ or ‘ officina Pinsoniana,’ or ‘In aedibus 
Pynsonianis.’ All the important Latin books, such 
as Henry’s ‘ Assertio septem sacramentorum’ and 
‘Letters against Luther,’ the works of Galen and 
More, of Lily and Horman, of Powell and Tun- 
stall have such colophons. On the other hand, the 
English books, printed in black letter, the Frois- 
sart, the Chaucer, the ‘ Boke of Surveyinge,’ the 
‘ Pilgrimage of Perfection,’ and such like, have the 
old colophon—‘ printed by Richard Pynson.’ 

This certainly seems to show that Bercula had 
entered into partnership with Pynson to improve 
the appearance, and probably supervise the printing 
of the Latin books. It was not as if they were 
mere reprints of old books which could be set up 
by anyone; on the contrary, they were works by 
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contemporary men of the highest importance and 
position, which, set up from the authors’ manu- 
scripts, would require the utmost care in passing 
through the press. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have no de- 
finite information about Berthelet before he began 
to print on his own account. I have searched all 
available records in vain, and can find only two 
men of the name during the right period. One, 
Thomas Bartlett, was a notary and secretary to 
Archbishop Warham, but his claim is hardly ad- 
missible. The other has at least an element of 
probability. In the letters and papers of Henry 
VIII, under the year 1517, February 11, we find: 
‘For Thomas Bartellet of London, draper, protec- 
tion; going in the retinue of Sir Ric. Wingfield, 
Deputy of Calais.’ There is nothing whatever be- 
yond the name to conneét the draper with the 
printer, and yet, as we know from the history of 
printing, the drapers, mercers and haberdashers were 
always associated with it. Caxton was a mercer; 
Wilcock, the patron of Letton, was a draper and 
bookseller; Marler, the patron of Grafton and 
Whitchurch, was a haberdasher. Barker, Veale, 
Wight and Kitson, who all printed, were drapers. 
There is nothing out of the common in suggesting 
that Berthelet, beginning as a draper, may have 
turned printer. 

The Bercula who joined Pynson was certainly no 
ordinary assistant, for he was wealthy enough to 
provide the types with which the better books 
were printed, and important enough to prevent 
Pynson putting his name as printer in the colo- 
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phons. The change to the Renaissance style of 
ornament, which marked the advent of Bercula to 
Pynson’s office, was certainly continued by Berthe- 
let when he printed for himself. 

One last point to be noticed, if a coincidence, is 
a curious one. In 1528 was issued an edition of 
‘ Le Breggement de toutz lez estatutz,’ with a pre- 
fatory address by Th. Bercleus to William Dyn- 
ham, showing that Bercleus was still in the firm. 
In June an edition of Littleton’s ‘Tenures’ was 
published, the last book ever issued from Pynson’s 
office, although he lived for eighteen months after- 
wards. In August, 1528, two months after the 
cessation of Pynson’s press, Berthelet issued his first 
book from his own house. This certainly looks as 
if the commencement of Berthelet’s press had some 
connection with the stopping of Pynson’s. 

[E. G. D.] 


A SpANIsH PROCLAMATION IN ENGLISH AGAINST 
EL1zABETH.—Every one does not know that the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 by no means 
discouraged the King of Spain from renewed pre- 
parations for invasion, The proclamation reprinted 
in this article was drawn up in readiness for one of 
these attempts in 1599, under Don Martin Padilla. 
The story of its preservation and arrival in England 
is worth telling. It is now in the Record Office. 

John Billott of Fowey was engaged on gth Oéto- 
ber, 1598, as a master mariner in a Biscayer be- 
longing to Gregory Holmeades of Plymouth, and 
chartered by Martin Seal, of St. Jean de Luz, to 
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Bayonne in Galicia with merchandises. On their 
arrival they got a freight of cod (Newfoundland 
fish he calls them) for Avero, after four days’ sail. 
There ‘certain Portugals raised a speech of sus- 
picion ’ that he was an Englishman, and thereupon 
the ship was stayed and he committed to prison by 
the Corregidor with the custody of one of the Por- 
tugals. ‘But by means of one Juan Andrew, a 
Portugal who was mine host, and had former 
knowledge of me, I had opportunity to make 
escape to Montego, whither I came within two 
days, and finding a small Brittany ship that wanted 
three men, was entertained as one of their company, 
bound for Lisbon, and thence to the Groyne, and so 
to Bleuet.’ 

‘We arrived at Lisbon and stayed about five 
weeks for wind and weather. I saw there no fleet 
but the twenty-two galleys, which were in readi- 
ness full of men and victuals. The report was that 
they were bound for England; I saw no other 
matter of importance but five carricks which set 
sail for the East Indies, upon New Year’s Day last, 
at my first arriving in Lisbon.’ 

‘After ten days sail we came to the Groyne, where 
I saw twenty-nine great ships, of which eight were 
argosies serving the king, and of small shipping 
about sixty. Making our abode there some nineteen 
days to sell our salt (which we had at Lisbon) I saw 
the number of their trained men, which, as they re- 
ported, was 25,000, every day mustered and ready 
to be embarked, but staying for the Adelantado, 
who was gone for sixty sail of galleys, which were 
expected every day from the south.’ 
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‘I understood from the speech of all thereabouts 
that they intended first to come for Brest, and 
thence in the first fair weather to put over for Eng- 
land, and especially by occasion that a Spaniard 
took me aboard the St. Paul, and charged me as 
being an Englishman, and kept me there eight days 
as prisoner. In the meantime an Italian showed me 
a chest full of such printed papers, of which I took 
one, and brought it away in my shoes, whereby it 
was not found in the search at my departure out of 
that ship, whence I was dismissed, because the 
could not disprove my pretending myself a French- 
man of Sherbrook in Normandy. 

‘Hence I passed in the foresaid Brittany ship 
unto Bluet, where I left the barque, and travelling 
on foot to Hennibone, I found a merchant of Bristol, 
called William Ashford, who knew me before time, 
as having employed me as master with him to 
Rochelle, and upon my earnest request unto him 
touching great occasions I had to hasten home- 
wards, he furnished me with a horse and other 
necessaries that I then wanted. So that within two 
days after, I came to Morlaix, where at the very 
instant of my coming I found a barque of Topsham 
ready to set sail, staying only for the merchants of 
Exeter, at whose hands I obtained favour to have 
passage, and arrived in Topsham the 2oth of this 
month aforesaid, and presently came unto the 
mayor of Exeter, and delivered unto him the Span- 
ish proclamation in English printed which I had 
aboard the St. Paul.’ 

The deposition and the proclamation which fol- 
lows were sent up to the Privy Council by the 
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mayor, and are now preserved in the Record Office. 
Nothing more is known of the hardy Cornishman. 


Tue PROCLAMATION. 


Consideringe The obligation, vuhich his catholike ma- 
gestye my lord and master hathe receaued of gode almighty 
forto defend and protect his holy faythe and the Apostolical 
Romane churche: he hathe procured by the best meanes 
he could for to reduce vnto the auncient and treuue religion 
the kingdomes of Ingland and Ierland as muche as pos- 
sibilly hathe beyn in his pouer: and all hathe not beyn 
sufficient to take auuay the offensis doun agaynst god, in 
domage of the selfe same kngdoms vuith scandall of vuholl 
cristianity: eye rather abusinge the clemency and benign- 
ity of his catholike magesty: the heades and chiff of the 
heretikes vuith littill feare of god haue taken corage for 
to extende theyr euell doétrine vuith the oppressinge of 
catholikes, mattering them, and by diuers vuayes and 
meanes taken from them theyr liues and goods, forsinge 
them by violence to folloue theyr damnable se¢ts and errors, 
the vuhich they haue doun vuith the loos of many soules. 
The vuhich considered his catholike magesty is determined 
to fauor and protect thos catholikes, vuhich cooragiously 
haue defended the catholike fa[y]the, and not only thes, 
but also thos vuho for pusillanimity and humayne respects 
haue condescended vnto them, forced theyr vnto thoroue 
the hard and cruell dealinges of the sayd heretikes. And 
for the execution of this his holy zeale, he hathe com- 
maunded me, that vuith the forces of sea and land, vuhich 
be and shalbe at my charge, to procure all meanes neces- 
sary for the reduetion of the sayd Kngdomes vnto the 
obedience of the holy catholike Romane churche. In 
compliment of the vuhich i declare and protest that the 
sayd forces only shalbe imployed for to execut this holy 
intent of his catholike magesty directed only to the common 
good of the t[rJeuu religiow, and catholikes of the sayd 
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Kingdomes, as vuell thos vuhich be already declared catho- 
likes, as others vuho vuill declare them selfes for suche, 
for all shalbe vuell receaued and admitted by me in his riall 
name, vuich shall seperat and apart them selfes from the 
herretikes and furdermore they shalbe restored into theyr 
honors, dignityes and possessions, vuhich hearetofore they 
haue be[y]n depriued of. Morouer euery one shalbe 
reuuardad accordinge vnto the demonstrationes aud feats 
vuhich he shall shouue in this godly interprise: and he vuho 
shall procead vuith most valor, more largly and amply shalbe 
remunerated vuith the goods of the obst ina theretikes. 
Vuhearfor seinge god almighty doothe present vnto his 
elected so good an occasion: that vuith liberty and in pub- 
liKe they may confess the treuue religion: let not pass and 
escap so fitt an opportunity, seing they can not excuse them 
selfes et herbefore god or man; ether before god or man ; 
ether can they lament of anybody, but of them selfes. And 
for theyr more segurity 1 ordeane and commaund the 
captay nes Generals of horse and artillary, the master General 
of the fild, as also other masters of the fild, the Captaynes 
of companyes of horse and foot, and all other officers 
greater and lesser and men of vuar; the Admiral General, 
General Captaynes of Squadrones, and the reast of the Cap- 
taynes and officers of the Army, that as vuell in land as in sea 
they use uue | and receaue vuith all curtesy the catholiKes 
of the sayd Kngidomes, vuho shal come to defend the 
catholiKe cause vuith arms or vuithout them: for i com- 
maund the General of the Artillary that he prouide them 
of vuepones vuhich shall bringe nonc. Also i ordeine and 
streatly commaund that they haue particular respect vnto 
the houses and familyes of the sayd CatholiKes, not touch- 
ing ([so] muche as is possible) any thinge of theyrs but 
only thos vuhich vuill obstinatly follouue the part of the 
heretiKes: in doing of the vuhich, they be alto gether 
vnuuorthy of thos fauors, vuhich be heare graunted vnto 
the good, vuho vuill declare them selfes for treuue catho- 
liKes, and as suche shall taKe armes in hand or at least 
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seperat them selfes from the heretiKes, agaynst vuhom 
and theyr fauorers all this vu ar is directed in defence of 
the honor of god, and good of the sayd Kingdomes: trust- 
inge in gods diuine mercy, that they shall recouer agayne 
the catholiKe religione so longe ago lost, returne to theyr 
auncient quietnes and felicity, and to the deuu obedience 
of the holy Romane churche morouer the sayd Kingdomes 
shall inioy theyr former immunithys and priuilegis vuith 
increase of many other for the tyme to come, in great 
frendshipp, confederation and traffic vuith the Kingdomes 
of his catholiKe magesty, vuhich in tymes past they vueare 
vuount to haue for the vniuersall good of al Christianity. 
And that this be putt in execution, i exhort all the fayth- 
full to the fulfilling of that vuhich is heare conteaned, 
vuarranting them vponmy vuord (the vuhich i giue in 
the name of the catholiKe Knge my loord and master) 
that all shalbe obserued vuhich heare is promised. And 
thus i dicharge my selfe vuith the losses and domages, 
vuhich shall fall vpon thos, vuho vuill follouue the con- 
trary vuay vuith the ruyn of theyr sooules, the good of 
theyr ouune country, and that vuhich is more the honor 
and glory of god almighty. And he vuhich can not taKe 
presently armes in hand, nor declare him selfe by reasone 
of the tiranny of the sayd heretiKes shalbe admitted, if 
being in the enemges camp, shall pass vnto the catholiKe 

art in some serimishe or battell, or if he can not pass, 
should fly, before vue shall come to the last incounters. In 
testimouy of all the vuhich i haue commaunded to dis- 
pache this present, firmed with my ouuen hand, and sealed 
vuith the seale of my armes, and refirmed by the secretary 
vnderuuritten. 


The great Adelantado of Castilla earle of sant Gadea and 
of Bundia commendador of Salamea Captayne General of 
the gallyes and army of the ocean sea, and of the catholiKe 
camp. 


[R. S.] 
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Tue Pepystan Lisrary.—lIt will doubtless in- 
terest many besides bibliographers to learn that a 
descriptive Catalogue of Samuel Pepys’s library, so 
long almost unknown, and by the terms of Pepys’s 
will so stri¢tly guarded, is now in preparation. An 
arrangement was made last year between the author- 
ities of Magdalene College, Cambridge, where the 
library is preserved, and Mr. A. H. Bullen, for the 
publication in due course of a complete Catalogue. 
It may not be out of place to recapitulate shortly 
the history of the Library. Bequeathed by Pepys 
at his death in 1703 to his nephew and executor, 
John Jackson, it passed (after the latter’s death in 
1723), in accordance with the terms of Pepys’s will, 
to Magdalene College, of which both he and his 
nephew had been members; and it has remained 
there ever since, practically in the state in which 
its collector left it on the shelves of the oak-presses 
whose construction is recorded in the ‘ Diary.’ 
Small attention, however, was paid to it until after 
the first publication of the ‘ Diary’ in 1823; since 
when some of its more valuable and interesting 
contents have become known. To indicate briefly 
both its intrinsic value and its comprehensive range, 
mention need only be made of the five Caxtons, the 
famous broadside ballads, the collections of prints, 
portraits, maps, topographical views, specimens of 
handwriting, works on tachygraphy or shorthand, 
and the very valuable manuscripts, including Pepys’s 
special colleétanea on naval subjeéts. The whole 
library was finally arranged, and the volumes num- 
bered from 1 to 3,000 by John Jackson, who, 
however, omitted certain figures by accident. The 
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total number of volumes is therefore somewhat 
under 3,000, and this includes 235 volumes of 
manuscripts. The preliminary labours of catalogu- 
ing were entrusted by Mr. Bullen to his partner, 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick, who has personally inspected 
and checked every volume, working on a manu- 
script hand-list. Eight or nine volumes appear to 
be missing, though the titles of these are known. 
To ensure competent treatment of the various sec- 
tions into which the books fall, the services of 
several scholars and specialists have been secured. 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff has in hand the cataloguing 
of the early printed books, nearly a hundred and fifty 
items; Dr. Montague Rhodes James, the Provost 
of King’s, will undertake the very interesting group 
of mediaeval manuscripts; while the naval manu- 
scripts will be in the hands of Dr. J. R. Tanner, of 
St. John’s, who has already worked on them for the 
Navy Records Society; and Mr. Barclay Squire, of 
the British Museum, will supervise the catalogu- 
ing of the collection of music. Skilled assistance 
has still to be sought for the topographical and 
tachygraphical collections, the State Papers and 
historical volumes, the ballads, the plays, and the 
popular literature. Simultaneously material is being 
collected to provide as far as possible a history of 
the library, from the earliest mention of books in 
the ‘Diary’ to the date at which the whole was 
housed at Magdalene; and it is anticipated that the 
Catalogue, which will probably be issued in fasci- 
cu, with a full index at the end, will not only 
supply a want long felt amongst bibliographers, but 
supplement the popular estimate of the Diarist’s 
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character and accomplishments, and confirm Cole- 
ridge’s opinion that ‘ certainly Pepys was blest with 
the queerest and most omnivorous taste that ever 
fell to the lot of one man.’ 


A RUBRICATED DATE 1468 FOR THE PRINTER OF 
Henricus ARIMINENSIS.—By the kindness of the 
librarian of the University of Toronto a facsimile is 
here shown of the short column which ends the 
edition of the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, at- 
tributed to the anonymous Strassburg printer, known 
as the Printer of Henricus Ariminensis. At the end 
of the text is clearly written the rubricator’s date 
1468, with no indication of tampering or ground 
for suspicion, except that it is surprisingly early. 

The edition of the ‘De Quattuor Virtutibus’ 
of Henricus Ariminensis, from which the press 
takes its name, was entered by Mr. Robert Proétor 
as ‘after’ or ‘not before’ 11th November, 1472, 
and he apparently regarded this as approximately 
the date of its completion, since he placed the 
press immediately before that of the unidentified 
*C. W. ciuis Argentinensis,’ whose edition of the 
‘Concordantia Euangeliorum’ of Chrysopolita was 
finished in 1473. The earliest book with a fixed 
date in the type of the Henricus Ariminensis is the 
‘De duobus amantibus,’ by Aeneas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius II) of 1476. A book, of which there is no 
copy at the British Museum, but one at Bodley, 
the ‘De Iudaeorum et Christianorum Communione,’ 
is marked by Proétor as ‘ not after 1476, apparently 
from a rubricator’s date. Nicolaus, ‘historia de 
praeliis et occasu ducis Burgundiae’ was probably 
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printed towards the close of 1477, the year which 
witnessed the Duke’s downfall, and the Sermons of 
Thomas de Haselbach, printed partly in the same 
type, partly in another, is dated 1478. Other books 
which Proétor grouped under the same heading 
seem to fall between the years 1474 and 1479. 
The rubricator’s date now reported from Toronto 
thus takes the press back four or five years earlier 
than the earliest date with which it has hitherto 
been connected, and eight years earlier than the 
first printed date found in any of its issues. The 
present facsimile is offered in order to give anyone 
who regards it as too surprising to be lightly ac- 
cepted the best satisfaction possible next to that of 
seeing the book itself. 

It is much to be wished that a careful list could 
be drawn up of the rubricator’s dates or dates of 
purchase in books printed before 1480 which enable 
us to assign them an earlier date than could other- 
wise be claimed for them. Where, as in the present 
case, the dates are of importance, it would be very 
advantageous if they could be reproduced in such 
a way as to show their position on the page and 
relation to the text. Shortly before his death Dr. 
Dziatzko lent his great authority to the authenticity 
and relevance of the date 1453 in the first volume 
of a copy of the 42-line Bible in the Buchgewerbe- 
museum at Leipzig. This volume had belonged to 
Dr. Klemm, the well-known colleétor of incunabula, 
who can hardly have failed to notice it, but never 
made any record of its existence. According to Dr. 
Van der Linde, whose authority is not exa¢tly as 
great as that of Dr. Dziatzko, Klemm had excellent 
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reason for his silence, a cryptic remark which needs 
explanation. In this case the figures have been 
illustrated by means of a half-tone block about an 
inch square. If the importance of the date be con- 
sidered it is surely not too much to ask that the 
Gutenberg Gesellschaft should issue a facsimile of 
the whole page on which it occurs. Until this is 
done I hesitate to take the date as a foundation on 
which to build. 

If anyone has made a special study of the various 
groups of books attributed to the printer of Hen- 
ricus Ariminensis, publication of his results would 
be hailed by at lonst one puzzled inquirer with much 
gratitude. Mr. Proétor headed his list with the 
note: ‘ Three (? four) classes of books are arranged 
under this heading, which are connected together 
by certain links, but are not necessarily the pro- 
ductions of one printer.’ Unfortunately the necessity 
of keeping down the size of his Index led him often 
to omit information which would have been very 
useful to his readers and which may have perished 
with him. In the present case there is a clear link 
between his Class A and Class C, but the link which 
should combine A and B seems destroyed by his 
ascription of all books in which Type 2 is found in 
conjunction with Type 1 to Michael Greyff at 
Reutlingen. If he was right in doing this he was 
not necessarily wrong in thinking that the books 
in Type 2 only were by the same press as the books 
in Type 1, but the nature of the link which con- 
nects them is not explained. In the same way there 
seems to be no obvious link between his Class D 
headed by the ‘ Summa Hostiensis’ of 1478-79 with 
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any of the other three classes, a break of conneétion 
all the more lamentable, as good reason has been 
shown for assigning the ‘ Hostiensis’ to Geor 
Reyser of Speier, probably the printer of the ‘ Bre- 
viarium Ratisponense’ (P. 3255). 

A minor difficulty as regards the books in the 
largest type relates to their probable sequence. 
Abandoning for once the chronological order from 
which he so seldom strayed, Mr. Proétor arranged 
them in five classes according to the presence or 
absence of a contraction for ‘et,’ and three varia- 
tions in the measurement of twenty lines of type, 
118, 119 and 120 mm. The scheme breaks down 
because variations of one millimetre cannot be relied 
on, the degree to which the paper was damped and 
the rate at which it dried often producing varia- 
tions three times as great as this without any change 
of type. Some tentative results have been obtained 
by a theory of two states of the type supplemented 
by notes as to the appearance or non-appearance of 
a tied combination of de. But the press bristles 
with difficulties, and suggestions for their better 
solution will be gladly welcomed. 


[A. W. P.] 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
ITS BRANCHES. 


NHE agitation which has been started 
Y among provincial members of the Li- 
brary Association to obtain increased 
pecuniary help and increased influence 


itself seems not only to deserve consideration from 
the point of view of abstract justice, but to be 
capable, with the aid of a little good will and 
mutual confidence, of bringing about results very 
beneficial to the Association as a whole, as well as 
to the branches which are trying to improve their 
position. It is with some hesitation that I am put- 
ting my views on the subject in print, because views 
which, when talked out privately, meet with friendly 
consideration, when put into print are apt to as- 
sume the appearance of hostile criticism, of Oppo- 
sition with a large O, and this is as far as possible 
from being my attitude. But I take the course 
which seems the best under the circumstances, 
though not the best that can be conceived. 

The Library Association was founded some thirty 
years ago, and its membership for some years has 
fluctuated between five and six hundred, partly 
made up of individual members, partly of libraries 
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represented by their librarians, or other nominees of 
the library-committees. Under the influence of the 
large increase of public libraries brought about by 
Mr. Carnegie’s subsidies, the number of its annual 
subscribers (it possesses also a considerable body of 
Life Members) during the years 1902-1905 showed 
an upward tendency, the income from this source 
for the four years being successively, £526 115. 6d., 
£547 15., £553 175. 6d., £589 115. 6d. According 
to the balance-sheet for 1906, published last May, 
instead of a continuance of this increase, there was 
a diminution, the revenue from annual subscriptions 
falling to £571 4s. The loss in itself is trifling, 
but coming at a time when new libraries are con- 
tinually being opened, it requires explanation. It 
is the more disconcerting also, because it synchro- 
nizes with a sudden and most gratifying leap into 
success of the educational work at which, with the 
untiring help of Mr. H. D. Roberts as its secretary 
for this department, the Association had been toil- 
ing painfully year after year without seeming to 
make much impression. It is certainly a disap- 
pointment that just when the younger generation 
of librarians seem to be shaking off their cherished 
belief that they can ‘do without’ the Association’s 
certificates and diploma, even a slight tendency 
should evince itself to try to ‘do without ’ member- 
ship of the Association. 

The advantages which the Library Association 
offers to its members are of two kinds ; (i) corporate, 
(ii) individual. The corporate advantage consists 
in the immense improvement in the credit and 
status of librarians which the Association has brought 
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about during the thirty years that it has been in 
existence. It has effected this improvement by 
steadily holding up the very highest ideals of the 
work which librarians are able to perform for the 
community, and by equally steadily insisting on 
the necessity that those who take up this work 
shall qualify themselves to carry it out efficiently, 
and helping them to do so. 

It would be a misuse of language to speak of a 
feature in the history of the Association as ‘ striking’ 
when, as a matter of faét, it has passed almost if not 
quite unnoticed, and so a substitute must be found 
for the word which I was about to use. But it is 
certainly an extraordinary witness to the enthusiasm 
of librarians for their work, that the history of the 
Association may be searched for a whole generation 
and hardly a trace will be found in it of the urging 
of any personal pecuniary claims. Librarians are 
loud in demanding more money for their libraries, 
but although in proportion to their work they are 
probably the worst paid body of men and women 
in the United Kingdom, the questions of salaries 
and pension schemes with which associations of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not infre- 
quently concerned, have hardly ever figured on the 
agenda paper of either the annual or monthly 
meetings of the Library Association. The fact, 
however, remains, that librarians as a class, being 
miserably underpaid, have very few guineas to spare, 
and that thus there must be a real temptation in 
countless cases to take the corporate advantage 
which the Association has won for all librarians, 
whether they belong to it or not, as a free gift— 
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a matter of course—and to leave the active support 
of the Association to others. 

Thus since human nature, even among librarians, 
is seldom wholly and continuously unselfish, we are 
driven to ask what are the advantages which the 
Association offers to its members individually? The 
answer is matter of common knowledge. It offers 
them information as to what librarians are doing, 
saying and writing all over the world, and more 
particularly in the English-speaking part of it, 
and, according to the excellent fashion of com- 
bining pleasure and business, it offers opportunities 
for social intercourse and a certain amount of sight- 
seeing and junketing, to those who can avail them- 
selves of them. What appeal are these advantages 
likely to make to different classes of members ? 

When the Library Association was founded thirty 
years ago, education in the art of ‘thinking im- 
perially ’ had only reached the stage marked by the 
acceptance, amid much head-shaking, of Disraeli’s 
enlargement of the Queen’s title by the addition of 
the words Empress of India. The Association’s 
name was thus mainly fixed by the need of distin- 
guishing it from the sister society in the United 
States of America, and it was styled, I believe, the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. If it were refounded 
to-day, it would be difficult for it to avoid calling 
itself the Library Association of the British Em- 
pire, for a glance down its list of members shows 
addresses from every part of the world under the 
British flag. Some years ago I was severely reproved 
by a friend connected with its university for inno- 
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cently writing of ‘far-off Texas.’ Texas, I was 
assured, was not far off, it was quite near the 
centre; and I meekly accepted the assurance and 
struck out the obnoxious epithet. After this ex- 
perience it would show innate unteachability if I 
picked out one or more places where Library 
Association members live and work, as examples 
of isolation amid which any news from more 
crowded parts of the world would be likely to be 
specially welcome. But without descending to 
invidious particulars, it ought to be evident that 
the fewer fellow librarians a member of the Library 
Association is likely to meet in the course of a 
normal year, the more importance will he attach 
to the possibility of attending an Annual Meeting 
when he comes to England, and to the monthly 
refreshment to be obtained from the reports, articles 
and news in the ‘Library Association Record.’ 
May the ‘ Record’ always live up to its imperial 
opportunities, and may it be generously supported 
in so doing! 

What is obviously true of the worker in one of 
the smaller libraries in the colonies is true to some 
extent wherever libraries are sparsely scattered and 
librarians have few opportunities for personal inter- 
course. To these scattered units the Annual Meet- 
ing and the ‘ Record’ offer an excellent return for 
a guinea, even when the guinea has been hardly 
earned. But when the units are mot widely scat- 
tered, when they are so keen on their work and its 
interests that they have made themselves oppor- 
tunities for personal intercourse as abundant as the 
Association offers to members who live within easy 
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reach of Hanover Square, then quite a different 
situation is created. Then librarians begin to talk 
about ‘ taking a real holiday instead of listening to 
papers at Annual Meetings,’ then the ‘ Record’ 
begins to be criticized, and in an economical fit a 
librarian may begin to wonder whether his local 
opportunities are not enough for him, and whether 
subscription to the Association is really a necessity. 
He will be quite wrong if he yields to the tempta- 
tion; but the temptation exists, and its existence 
is the cardinal faét in the present situation. 

In their gloomier moments secretaries of societies 
which hold meetings are wont to complain to one 
another that half of their official life is spent in 
getting people to read papers, and the other half in 
getting other people to come to listen to them. 
The truth which underlies these moanings is that 
in any society which has its headquarters in London 
and members in all parts of the world, the pro- 
portion of members who live within an hour’s 
journey of the place of meeting is seldom more 
than 30 per cent., and sometimes considerably 
lower. Except accidentally, or on a special occa- 
sion at the cost of much inconvenience, the great 
majority of the members never do attend and never 
will. Two views of this result may be taken. The 
attending members often consider themselves hard- 
worked individuals, supporting the dignity and 
interests of the Society at the expense of their per- 
sonal ease. The non-attending, when they think 
about the subject at all, mostly regret, mildly or 
bitterly according to their natures, that they are 
shut out from the privileges enjoyed by those who 
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live in London. That this latter is likely to be the 
view taken by the non-London members of the 
Library Association is proved beyond question by 
the fact that several flourishing provincial branches 
exist, which in their thirst for such entertainment 
have organized their own sessions and programmes, 
and hold meetings for discussion and social inter- 
course very much like those held at headquarters. 
The number of members who live in London and 
the Home Counties at a rough estimate is about 
150; the number of members of the Northern 
Counties Branch is 104; of the North-Western 
Branch of the Bristol and Western Distri€t, 80; of 
the Birmingham and District, 43. For the North 
Midland Branch I have no figures. The proportion 
of members of these branches who are also members 
of the central body varies considerably. But it is 
evident that the total membership of several of the 
branches is sufficiently large to make their meetings 
very much on a level with those at Hanover Square. 
The expenses of the monthly meetings at Hanover 
Square are borne by the whole Association. The 
expenses of each branch meeting had at first to be 
borne by its own members. Latterly a grant of two 
shillings a head has been made to branches for each 
Library Association member on their roll. This, 
of course, only suffices to pay for notices and post- 
age, and thus a member of the Library Association 
who belongs to an active provincial branch has to 
pay two subscriptions (less two shillings), where a 
London member only pays one. 

This is the first grievance of the provincial 
branches, and the second is like unto it. When the 
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individual members of a branch are keen and 
enthusiastic, a natural desire springs up that the 
opinion of the branch should have some weight in 
determining the action of the Association on ques- 
tions of library policy. At the Annual Meetings 
London and the provinces are all equal. During 
the rest of the year the provinces have a paper 
majority on the Council of 20 to 12. But as 
librarians have little time and less money, the pro- 
vincial councillors attend the Council meetings 
very seldom, and the management from one Annual 
Meeting to another is exclusively in the hands of 
the officials, mostly Londoners, and of the twelve 
London members of Council. I am afraid that 
many provincial members believe that the London 
members delight that this is so, I am quite sure 
that the Council would be glad if its meetings were 
more representative. But there are two difficulties 
in securing the attendance of country councillors; 
first, that attendance costs money, and if travelling 
and hotel expenses had to be allowed to each of 
twenty provincial councillors at every monthly 
meeting of the Council, not to mention those of 
committees, they might easily run to several hun- 
dred pounds a year. In the second place, if attend- 
ance is only given for special reasons, business may 
be postponed from one meeting to another, so that 
a councillor from Manchester may have to attend 
several meetings to see the end of a particular 
question. 

Thus it seems that there is at present a very con- 
siderable temptation for a provincial librarian to say 
to himself: ‘I can get all the social intercourse, 
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all the discussion and professional talk that I want, 
by membership of my local branch ; why should I 
pay an extra nineteen shillings to help to defray the 
expenses of the London meetings, while I have 
practically no prospeét of being able to take a part 
in the work of the Association? The representation 
is a farce; the taxation is excessive. I shall save 
my nineteen shillings.’ Whatever excuse may be 
found for saying it, this is emphatically not the 
right thing to say, but that something very like 
it is being said or thought can be proved in a 
moment. 

Of the 93 members of the North-Western Branch, 
no fewer than 79—all honour to them !—are 
members of the Association. But the story of the 
other branches is very different. Of the 104 
members of the Northern Counties, only 20 sup- 
port the Association; of the 43 members of the 
Birmingham Branch, only 15; of the 80 members 
of the Bristol Branch, only 13. As already stated, 
I have no figures for the North Midland Branch, 
but I believe that the proportion is about the same 
as at Bristol. I think the situation may be fairly 
stated by saying that the North-Western Branch 
has persuaded its members to belong to the 
Library Association and to fight for better treat- 
ment, while the other branches are content that 
the great majority of their members should “ do 
without ” membership of the central body. 

The question of the moment is which policy is 
to prevail. Is the North-Western Branch to be 
discouraged till it allows the members to drop 
away from the central body, or are the other 
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branches to be encouraged to put pressure on their 
members to imitate the good example of the North- 
Western? As one who wants the Association to 
grow stronger rather than weaker, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is the North-Western 
Branch which must be taken as a standard, and the 
only question is how can the necessary encourage- 
ment be given. How can these difficulties as to 
money and representation be overcome? 

It is quite clear that, if the Association is to thrive, 
membership of the Association must carry with it 
membership of the branch. It is against all reason 
and justice that members in Birmingham, Bristol, 
or Manchester should have to pay two subscriptions 
for the same privileges for which London members 
only pay one. But it is quite clear also that if the 
Association is to make increased grants to the 
branches, the branches must help the Association 
to get more money by increased membership. Can- 
not this be done by exciting a little healthy com- 
petition? It has already been suggested that mem- 
bers in distri€ts where libraries are few derive far 
more benefit from the central Association than those 
whose opportunities for intercourse are abundant. 
It is also obvious that a strong branch has more 
need of money than a weak one, since its very 
strength involves more elaborate meetings, the de- 
velopment of educational classes and the desire to 
pay the expenses of provincial councillors in order 
to enable them to attend meetings of Council when 
important business is to be transacted. It is the 
strong branches, therefore, which have to be en- 
couraged, and the Association is justified in taking 
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as its test of strength the number of members of the 
branch who are also members of the Association. 
There seems nothing unreasonable in suggesting 
that for a branch to be subsidized by the Associa- 
tion at least one-fortieth (2} per cent.) of the 
members of the Association should belong to it, and 
that for every additional 2} per cent. of the total 
membership which it can show, the subsidy should 
be increased. Taking the total present member- 
ship roughly at 600, one fortieth, or 2} per cent., 
of this will be 15. Why should not a branch which 
includes 15 Association members be granted, as at 
present, 2s. capitation on each of these; a branch 
which includes 30Association members, 35.; a branch 
which contains 45, 4s., and so on by increases of a 
shilling for every 15 members until a branch with 
135 receives 10s., or by a final advance of sixpence 
a maximum capitation of ros. 6d. is earned by one 
of 150? Suchasystem would provide the leverage 
which is conspicuously absent at present. A branch 
with less than 1t5 Association members would 
speedily raise itself to that number; a branch with 
25 members would speedily raise itself to 30. At 
present there are some two hundred members of 
branches not members of the Association. If only 
50 of these took up membership, the Association 
would be able to pay the grants on the scale ad- 
vocated, and have at least £10, possibly as much as 
£25, in hand for the extra expense entailed by its 
50 new members. If any larger increase than 50 
were obtained the result would be still more satis- 
factory. 


There is a certain sporting element in this scheme 
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which might conceivably make it a great success. 
If it is thought too elaborate, the Association 
might be well content to increase the capitation 
grant to the branches from two shillings to five, 
conditionally on the branches exerting themselves 
to obtain fifty new members. But it seems more 
reasonable that a branch like the North Western, 
which has persuaded the great bulk of its branch- 
members to take the patriotic course, should receive 
special encouragement, than that all branches should 
be treated alike. 

The extra income from the parent Association 
would in most cases be counterbalanced by the re- 
mission of the branch subscriptions of members of 
that body. It would need a larger capitation than 
five shillings to enable the branches to defray the 
travelling expenses of one or more provincial coun- 
cillors as regular attendants at Council meetings. 
The difficulty, moreover, would still remain that 
the agenda at many of these meetings would con- 
tinue to be concerned with purely London matters, 
as to which a provincial councillor would have no 
reason to intervene. The question is thus raised 
whether there is any valid reason against separating 
the two classes of business, that which concerns the 
Association as a whole and that of purely London 
interest. I must own that as a devout Londoner 
when I first read a reference to ‘the London 
branch’ in a provincial onslaught on the Council, 
it seemed little short of se majesté. But on re- 
covering from the shock (which, after all, was no 
worse than that caused by a late reference to the 
British Museum as ‘the Bloomsbury institution ’) 
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the advantages to London of having a branch seemed 
very well worth considering. A London branch 
would, of course, include the Home Counties, and 
itwould thus start at once with upwards of 150 mem- 
bers. Onthe scheme here advocated it would have an 
income quite sufficient for its needs. On the basis 
of a five shillings capitation fee, it would need 
either an increased number of Association members 
or an influx of branch members on a lower scale, 
which would probably be more easily obtained. 
The appointment of a separate honorary secretary 
for the branch would relieve the Association’s 
honorary secretary of a considerable part of his 
work, while the separation of London business from 
Association business would enable the Association’s 
Council to get through its work with fewer meet- 
ings, and thus allow provincial councillors to attend 
regularly at a less expense of timeand money. The 
proposal seems at first sight revolutionary. In 
reality it is not a revolution, but the recognition of 
a revolution which has already been brought about 
by the vigorous growth of the provincial branches. 

On a very small scale, the Library Association 
seems to be brought face to face with the identical 
problems on the right solution of which hangs the 
future of the British Empire. Its children have 
grown up. Will those who have managed the 
affairs of the Association so faithfully and so suc- 
cessfully in the past face the new situation thus 
created, or will they shut their eyes, and try to 
treat their vigorous offspring as still children, who 
must be content to have their affairs managed for 
them? The one great step forward made in the 
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late Imperial Conference was the recognition that 
it was a Conference of the Prime Ministers of the 
constituent states of the Empire, no longer mere 
nurselings of the Colonial Office. Our own little 
crisis is happily not quite so complex as that with 
which I have ventured to compare it. But it needs 
for its solution the same spirit of give-and-take, the 
same readiness to recognize new faéts on the one 
side, and the same patience and absence of suspicion 
on the other. Only a faint-heart can doubt that the 
British Empire is going to worry through, and 
evolve itself into a federation of free states greater 
than the world has yet seen, and I am confident 
that London and the provincial branches when they 
face faéts squarely will infuse new vigour into the 
Library Association, and send up its membership to 
over a thousand. 


ALFRED W. PoLiarp. 
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Public Libraries—A treatise on their design, con- 
struction, and fittings. By Amian L. Champneys, B.A. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 125. 6d. nett. 
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HERE is a speciality in the planning 
of Libraries for free public use which 
is comparatively novel and is gradually 
44 developing a library of its own. Mr. 


and his second book, which soon followed, is still 
practicably useful; Mr. James Duff Brown has more 
recently embodied most of the results of a public 
librarian’s experience in his work, very accurately 
entitled a ‘ Manual of Library Economy,’ while in 
various useful publications from time to time other 
official Librarians have recorded the progress of 
this still evolving species of buildings. Most of this 
literature is interesting, nearly all is enthusiastic, 
and some considerable specimens are flavoured with 
the pleasant humour which the petty trials of a 
public librarian’s life produces, as the municipal 
committeeman and the juvenile frequenter both 
assist in salting the sublimer cares of their literary 
advisers with ridiculous by-produéts. 

Architeéts have been slower to deal with the 
subjeét of Public Library Buildings as a whole, but 
mainly because the hints required in planning a 
Free Public Library in competition can be gleaned 
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from the previously successful published designs in 
the architectural journals and from the books by 
Librarians. From the proceedings of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeéts, valuable papers dur- 
ing the past decade come to mind which deal with 
Libraries; one by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. on the 
Libraries of the Middle Ages, a most charming and 
interesting essay, well illustrated; another by Mr. 
Basil Champneys on his very remarkable Ry- 
lands Library at Manchester; and one especially 
thorough by Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade on the 
Libraries of America, which among many great and 
important buildings also deals with some free public 
libraries of great practical interest. These papers 
discuss the wider aspects of the subject of libraries, 
of essential value to the architectural consideration 
of the problems of any library building, and 
which one fears are too often neglected for highly- 
specialized results based strictly on particulars of 
competitions, not drawn in any other interest than 
that of local economy, site, and a library committee’s 
combined idiosyncrasy. 

The Institute Proceedings also contain papers that 
deal direétly with the subject of Free Public Libraries, 
of which a pair by the late Mr. J. M. Brydon, the 
architect of the Chelsea Library, and Mr. F. Bur- 
goyne of the Central Lambeth Tate Library are of 
especial interest; and since the issue of the last num- 
ber of ‘ The Library,’ no less authorities respectively 
than Mr. H. T. Hare and Mr. J. D. Brown have 
similarly collaborated on the subjeét, and their 
freshest conclusions are now being embodied in this 
Session’s Proceedings of the same body. 
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Mr. Amian Champney’s new book takes up the 
running from an architect's standpoint, with the 
prefatory explanation that ‘up to the present time 
there has been no book in the English language 
dealing at all comprehensively with the subject,’ 
and thus he supplies no bibliography, though a 
catalogue of published designs and descriptive papers 
would be of distinét value both to architeéts and 
their clients. Architeéts have a thirst for delinea- 
tions of their problems; literature fails through the 
ineffectiveness of its cyphers adequately to express 
arrangement and design. We crave plans, sections, 
elevations and photographs wherewith to read a 
building. Mr. Amian Champneys tantalises there- 
fore with the few well-known examples of plans, 
views, and fittings—more photo-lithography and 
less letterpress would have popularised his book. A 
spacious setting out of library building progress, 
with short statements of cost and the peculiar suc- 
cess or failure in each example, would have fed the 
mind of many a designer, and assisted the library 
movement in its ultimate effe&t. The Librarian’s 
technical fittings, his patent bookstack, his news- 
paper slope, his turnstile dog-tricker, his supervision 
of juvenile thumbsucking, all this we get again and 
again, salted with necessary humour in the well- 
known Manuals and Proceedings. The whole pro- 
cess of a popular library is almost stereotyped nowa- 
days, and while as necessary to the archite¢ture 
of a public library as clean washed sand and gray 
stone lime, is sufficiently obvious not to require 
reiteration. 


Mr. Champneys begins with details, such as 
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shelving, furniture, artificial lighting, then discusses 
the purposes of the several rooms, administration, 
finance, and procedure in building, and finally 
comes to principles of design and systems, and 
finishes with the statutes, and Mr. Batsford’s general 
architectural bibliography. 

The book is a patient, well digested exercise, of 
use without doubt as a general discussion of a special 
subject, but, probably because it makes no effort at 
freshness, is somewhat uninteresting. 

The wonderful vitality of the subjeét, Mr. 
Carnegie’s extraordinary relation to the whole move- 
ment, the peculiar fascination of the association of 
literature with architectural art, the age-long housing 
of treasures, as at Alexandria, the Vatican, the 
Laurentian,the Bodleian, every college, and mansion, 
and now every municipality, all make for the art- 
istic stimulus of the architeét, while the practical 
side has also yet to be exploited with the help of 
modern genius for mechanism. 

Oh, the problem of ventilation! Mr. Champneys 
records on page 21, that ‘the atmosphere of news- 
paper reading rooms in particular has become a 
proverb, and will in all probability continue in this 
evil notoriety,’ but he dismisses the ‘ Plenum sys- 
tem’ with the remark that it ‘would probably be 
advantageous.’ Let Mr. Champneys refer to Alberti, 
the Renaissance Architectural Lawgiver (among 
his other remarkable qualities), and note how he 
deals in detail with the corresponding problems of 
the great unwashed of his high places. If Alberti 
had only known ‘ Keating,’ and the ‘ Plenum,’ how 
much happier he would have been—and we have 
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both and are silent. Now if a ‘ Plenum’ system be 
thoroughly understood, and therefore properly ap- 
plied, it will do more to solve the problems of fresh 
versus foul air, and of dust and cleanliness, than 
such a reference as Mr. Champneys’ would lead the 
reader to suppose. Dust and dirt are subject to 
scientific treatment, and as such are the prime re- 
quirements of the attention of Library Builders and 
Users; there is room for much more than even one 
whole chapter in the next book on this subject. 

Artificial lighting, too, is another scientific matter 
on which much pradical knowledge could well be 
expended. Mr. Champneys illustrates on page 19 
an inverted arc lamp, reflecting light from the ceil- 
ing. This is a method open to much discussion, 
probably applicable with success only in some cases, 
but generally resulting in much disturbing flicker- 
ing of light, not perhaps discernible until the sight 
is concentrated on a book or print, and then distra¢t- 
ing and hurtful. The many kinds of glow lamps 
now in the market need discriminating selection, 
and the merits of incandescent gas more ample dis- 
cussion. 

Many other points suggest themselves for con- 
sideration, but would dilate this review to exaggera- 
tion. Would not all reading rooms be more appro- 
priately top lighted than side lighted? Are the 
exhibition possibilities of books and their illustra- 
tions sufficiently appreciated in public Libraries? 
Historical exposition of typography, illumination 
and illustration of printers’ and bookbinders’ art, 
are all worth attempting and discussing. The archi- 
tect, I think, could give the librarian a lead some- 
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times, and also the hide-bound committeeman, if he 
had the opportunity. 

Mr. Amian Champneys’ book may cause some 
progress in this direction, and for so much as it does 
we are grateful, but wish for more. 

BERESFORD PITE. 


Katalog der Inkunabeln der Kgl. Universitats. 
Bibliothek zu Uppsala. Von Dr. Isak Collijn. Leipzig, 
Rudolf Haupt, pp. xxxvtit, 507. Preis Ma. 15. 


Dr. Collijn’s catalogue of the fifteen hundred in- 
cunables in the University Library at Upsala gives 
the maximum of information as to this interesting 
colleétion with the minimum of repetition. The 
main arrangement is that of an alphabetical author 
catalogue, the entries being short or long according 
to the amount of information already accessible as 
to the edition, but always containing full details as to 
the manuscript notes, binding, or provenance which 
lend interest to the particular copy. In a subsidiary 
list the books are re-arranged by their short titles 
under cities and printers. There is a full concord- 
ance of the Upsala numbers and those of Hain, 
and an excellent annotated index of owners, and a 
register of press-marks. In the Introduétion Dr. 
Collijn gives a history of the University Library, 
and of the confiscations, captures, and bequests by 
which it has been enriched. The scheme is admir- 
able, and it has been admirably carried out. 

The interest of the collection is much greater 
than its numerical size. The books have not passed 
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through the hands of modern dealers and colleétors. 
They may, now and again, be damaged, but they 
have not been ‘restored,’ and earlier inscriptions 
and notes of price are unusually numerous. In 
Dr. Collijn’s pages we make the acquaintance of one 
very interesting person, Thomas Werner, ‘ Dom- 
kustos’ at Frauenburg and Professor of Theology 
at Leipzig, who died in 1498 and left a consider- 
able number of books, printed between 1470 and 
1497 to the Cathedral Library at Frauenburg and 
the Franciscans at Braunsberg, whence they passed 
to Upsala in 1626 by right of capture! It is de- 
lightful to make the acquaintance of a man like this 
across the centuries, and it is one of the chief merits 
of Dr. Collijn’s catalogue that it is full of personal 
interest. 


[A. W. P.] 








